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age, where nobody knew who he was ; but that 
he was going to set matters straight directly, 
get him off, and bring him back with flying 
colors; and that all they had to do was to make 
themselves easy and happy, and see that Saily 
get the young prodigal’s rooms in order for him 
in the course of the next week.” He then threw 
himself into the cars, and travelled day and night 


bare feet, hurrying over the ground without, 
had just been interrupted by the hoarse chal- 
lenge of the guard: “ Hullo, stop! Who goes 
thar?” bbe 

“ Jerry,” presently answered a hesitating 
voice. 

“ What's Jerry arter, this time o’ night ?” 

“ Going to fotch de Doctor for missis.” 


the wings will sprout from her white shoulders, 
and carry her straight up away from me.” 

“ Or with you.” 

“If Lever get up there, I believe it will be 
in that way. She is very fond of Constance ; 
and so am I.” 


ways that was kind and generous to me? If; 









“What have you not, both of you, been ab i 


had put his Journal in his mother’s 
i's hands without reservation, though 

re many things in it he would not have 
*n} Co them, and many revelations of his 
jst imer self, in moods and situations of which 
swassuiliciently eshamed. -But, it was the 
nide of a period in his life, a period which 
now entirely grown out of, progressed 
; and he wished them to know what had 








willing to kiss and confess how dearly she loved 
him, and him only, but also prevailed upon her 
to appoint a day, not very romote, for their 
union. After which blushing arrangement was 
concluded, he led her to her mother, and the 
two embraced and kissed and wept over each 
other, precisely according to the usual custom 
of women in such emergencies, and Mrs. Flem- 
ing blessed them, and kissed them, and, as was 


he, Jasper, the high-planning, to rise above all | 
these low earthly considerations? 
marked out his course, and had resolved to pur- 

sue it, regardless of difficulties existing in his | 
own imperfect nature. 


his strength ? 


He had | 


Thus he wrestled throwgh the night with | 
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THE CHILD ANGEL, 


Was not here a chance | I've been dreaming, dreaming, 


to prove himself, to test his resolutions, to try | 


fF a litle maiden fair, 
With her eyes of gentlest seeming, 
And her soft and shacowy bais. 


igh ong fp o if thi 0 teeete . , himself, and in the morning early, when he un- | Of her face so sweet, and yearning, 
volume commenced on the f * till he found himself at the door of Tadmor jail.| “ Whar’s yer pairss?”_ if things do not turn out as we wish, I know is feelings during that period, probably | to be supposed, they were all exceedingly hap- | locked the door between the two rooms, he | For the love of sli arognd, 
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«Where do you live, ma’am?” said, Herman,, is 


«Well, I 'sides in de bush, mas’r, not far off, 


’ in’é so: m 
ruffian to look at.” 


: ome on yer in less nor no time.” 
“Oh, mas’r, le’ go! Mas’r ll come to-mor- 
? ’ 


prise for you, and I’ve letit out!” 
Herman's head sank into*his hands*upon the 


Ao} A power. 
aps, unconsciously to himself, had been 
“the most-prominent figures, and in, the 









his hands ; and developing and maturing his 
plans for improvements, his schedules of work, 


well used on a@ previous occasion. 
Jasper looked at it seriously, even sadly, 


Singing preise to Chrisi-Redeeming, 
By bis throne of erys.al light. 


; ° r re ‘ K i and his schemes of usefulnesss. and then said : And the Mass for souls I'm chanting, 
ee se en cae anon “Drunken rascal!” muttered Edward;| row an settle it. Take solong! Shirt come|table. When he raised it, he talked of other round ; whatever company he was in, she | Thus passed away three or four months, at}» ~“I have always heard that he was very poor. | Slow and rolenm +s « kuell, 

wreee 20 SRAVELEERG. ge je ole mansion nigh here con- | “whom is he talking about? Tell the jailer that off drefful hard !” matters. oe P see that he towered head and shoulders | the end of which time, all the preliminary mat- | Is anybody aware of the existence of this, be- | White funeral pliines ure waving oe 
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uthwest, via Potomac Steamers, and Richinond jon; but I didn’t think I'd like de sitiwa-| po... is he not?” son, Washington,’ jest you lend a hand a min- —_ that it was his surgeon who shot him! @ §fomised to be, ruleramong men. And she | his gown and with his prayer book, and there, | order with it.” ea en ¢ + aming, : — 

ae mansion ; ‘ : : ’ ’ é : : . ° : ° A : , bod ds ” hen old age. wit ty stri 

WO fe anna sp W _. and says I, ‘imas’r, I jus kind o’ lub my| — « He is so.” ute, an help me skin this here slippery squirm- | “ Lucky for us.” | “en noe with the style, and the descrip- | in the stately library, in the presence of two or| “ You must give it to me, then. shell cnnlest ee i Pap tre d 
fast daily lines from Washing st tion: $a} ii a eae ° ” ’ “oR . ya? tiv nd analytic power: "ve evi s aS ° ° “ » 2 Sh "ime to the churchyard, 
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veyed over this roy 


‘ing 44 miles shorter and 1060 iniles less railroad 


| by any other route ; 
aking certain connections to Frederick 
d, and Petersburg, Va., Weldon. 
>, Charleston, 8S. C., Auguste 
Mobile, Ala , Direetto N 
Cities and ‘Towns 

Iso, connect at Richmond w 


sburg, Ri 
on, and Wilminos 
a, Georgia, Montgone 
ew Orleans, and all Soul 





»», mas, Wheneber you stmmonses me, 
“il Den he apply, ‘July, I ranticipate 
xs “Ibe secluded ;’ and I say, well, mas’r, if Lis, 
]] foller arter ye pretty surreptitiously.” So he 





versal curiosity is experience 
that young man.” ian 
He accompanied Edward into the building, 
and unlocked a cell, where two villainous-look- 
ing fellows crouched on the bare stone floor. 
A single chain, fifteen or sixteen feet long, came 


generally to see 


“Thar! Didn’t I tell yer? Come off jest 
as easy. Now, who’s got the strap?” 

“Tt’s in the office, Ireckon. Go get it, Wash. 
Put! Colored gemman says he’s in a hurry. 
Come, that won't do. Hold still, or I'll give 
yer my club in yer wool.” 


adding hy his lengthened probation to his list 
of transgressions ? ” 

“T am afraid that had he leftless room upon 
it for addenda than for corrigenda, I left him in 
the hands of a good old Virginian-‘ raised,’ 
Methodist slave-woman, who knew half the 





ad been an author. Her high, far-seeing, 
reaching soul kindled into sympathy with 
histenthusiasm, and appreciation of his ambi- 
tio, Her gaze was keen enough to enable her 
t¢ Measure and estimate the heights to which 
ejpspired. Mother and son were both Spar- 






ing, and Jasper held to his breast the one whom 
he had chosen to be the companion of his life, 
his helper in good works, and the cherished 
wife of his bosom. After breakfast, the bride 
and groom, accompanied only by Mrs. Fleming 


there is but little danger of his shooting you.” 
“Perhaps not,” said Jasper, “he will not 
shoot me, any how. I have resolved not to 
fight.” 

“You are right. Who would fight a man 
whom he could prove to be a forger?” 


That VI see her come tg Meet me 
’ 
Crowned with yGath, and robed in white, 
That thenceforth her arms shall clasp me, 
And ail waca tbe drowned in light. 


B 





2 wis? senior, set out on the customary tour. “T had resolved before I knew of this.” Na ; 
“Virginia, Tennessee,and Ease Tae, Danville, So jywed me to remain; and nobody ever interferes from the wall ; and they were fettered to it about || “Ho, Wash! Hold on. I've got one here Bible by heart; and I charged her to ply him tug and, if he was capable of girding on his| “It was during this bridal ran that occurred | “ Ah! conscientious scruples, ch " wintibe oe se pisonand naa ost 
he Southwest, to — gj me; an I goes an makes dem a visit now a yard apart from one another. It was towards | in my pocket.” well with it, as well as with chicken-broth, as | w@rd, and resolving to choose between “ Vic- | Jasper’s first decided act of self-conquest, since| “ Are not these grounds enough for not fight- THE NEXT PRESIDENCY. 
“sao a Dalton, den, when I wants society, to see ifdey’s get-| gusk, and the window was small; but what lit-| “Give it him then, an cut him up well, for | soon as he should have reached a proper stage | OTF = re so beet _— of handing he had entered upon his new life. It was the | ing?” said Jasper, with a smile, and pointing to] he article publi hed jn the Tribune of th 
ya, 1 lle, Memphis ab f 3 “ . . . ” 3 r . ‘ J -< ° . : ° Me isne > 
ag Knoxville, Avanta, ; tin along well, an don’t want nothin; an dey | tle light there was, fell upon them. They glow- makin such a d—d fuss about it atorehand.” | of his convalescence, hoping that the one might »the shield, and bidding him return : “ with | crucial experiment, and he proved himself ca- | Ruth, who was hanging about him caressingly, 4 
: rrand Juneti 


Montgomery, and New Orleans 
or through tickets and further information of the 
ire at the Southern Picket Office, No. 372 Penn 
ia avenue, one door east of Brown’s Hote} om 
rd the boats, foot of Sixth street. . 
3 GEORGE PF. MATTINGLY, Ticket Agen 








HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Benevolent Institution established by Spec 

indowment for the Relief of the Sick ¢ 

Distressed, afflicted with Virulent and E 

lemic Diseases. 


| times of Epidemics, it is the object of this Institut 
o establish Hospitals, to provide Nurses, Physicia 
hing, Food, Medicines, &c., for the sick and destit 
ike charge of the orphans of deceased parents, an 
ister in every possible way to the re.ief of the afi 
and the health of the publie at large. Itis the d 
1e Directors, at such times, to visit personally the 
ed districts, and to provide and execute means of 

Numerous physicians, not acting members of 
ociation, usually enrol their names on its books, s 
to be called upon to attend its hospitals, free of cha 
1 the absence of Epidemics, the Directors have 
rized the Consulting Surgeon to give advice and mi 
aid to persons suffering under Caronic Diseases d 
lent character, arising from an abuse of the physi 
vers. mal-treutment, the effects of drugs, &c 
arious Reports and Tracts on the nature and tre 
it. f Chronic Diseases, by the Consulting Surge 
e been published for gratuitous distribution, and v 
ent, free of charge, to the afflicted. 
ddress, for reports or treatment, Dr. George R. G 
n. Consulting Sargeon, Howard Association, N 
th Ninth street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
y order of the Directors. 

EZRA D. HEARTWELL, Presiden 

EORGE FAIRCHILD, Secretary 
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comes now an den, an makes visits to me. Dat 
ar gemman indisposed ?” 

“Yes, He has been very badly hurt. I 
sich that we could get him to your cabin, and 
persuade you to take him under your care.” 
ferman looked in his purse. “ There's twenty 
jollars, to help pay for the expense and trouble. 
Jo you think you can accommodate him ? ” 

‘Well, mas’r, if he’ll be patient an specta- 
ile, don no but I might. De good book say, 
Be uot regretful to entertain strangers; for 
«me on ‘em is angels onawares. If you’s de 
(ood Samaritan, I’se be de host, will so, an 
purride what is needful from de steamboat, can 

Steward bery nice colored gemman, friend 
dmine. Lhas pou'try an wegetable at my resi- 
dence, and eberyting bery compatible. Dis 
say, gemman, long de lawn.” 

she led her stag, and led the way. The other 
uen, by Herman’s direction, laid the longest of 
ibeir blankets upon the ground, and his patient 
upon it; and he helped them to carry it 
swouthly and evenly over the smooth, short 
mass. They soon came where the woods were 
parted by au old half-choked avenue, and then, 
ina cultivated clearing, @ few rods from it, to 
alittle log cabin, mantled and almost hidden 
with wild yrape-vines. The little old negress 
tied her stag without, and seemed almost swal- 
lowed up in the darkness within, but bustled 











ered up doggedly from under their matted locks, 
but did not speak. Edward turned, impa- 
tiently : 

“Here is some mistake.” 

“Edward!” exclaimed a well-known voice 
from a dark corner; the chain, clanking and 
jangling, writhed like a snake; and Herman 
was in his arms. 

“What's all this? How dared you!” cried 
Edward, turning upon the jailer, in a perfect 
tornado of rage; but he was just locking the 
door upon them, confiding in the espionage of 
the other rascals, who would, he knew, be only 
too happy to turn State’s evidence, if there 
should be any treason talked. 

“Good heavens, Herman! What is all this! 
Had you no acquaintance ? no money to bribe 
them into treating you like a gentleman till I 
could have time to get at you?” 

“T did not try. I chose rather to stand on 
my rights as a citizen. I was willing to know 
how poor men fare under the laws which we 
help to make.” 

Edward actually stamped with his feet: 
“ Quixotic nonsense! I’ll have no more of it. 
Halloo, here! Fire, murder, murder, murder ! 
Guard!” shouted he, battering on the door, 
till it shook on its hinges, and the guard came 
trooping and galloping through the passages, 
followed hard by the jailer. While the door 
was unlocking, however, Edward recollected 
himself, though he shook from head to foot in 
an ague-fit of suppressed passion, as he said, in 
the low, deep tone of thunder, that mutters be- 
fore it bellows, “ How dare you chain this gen- 


Then were heard outcries like those of a person 
in violent pain, and the sound, strange to civil- 
ized ears, of the strokes of raw ox-hide falling 
on raw human flesh. The guard laughed. 
“Thar, go long off home! Yer wont cotch 
cold arter cuttin them capers, I'll warrant! 
Hullo! he’s gone the wrong way—he’s gone 
arter the Doctor, arter all!” 

“Well, let him. He’s ’arned it.” 

“Does this happen often?” said Edward, 
hardly knowing how to trust his own ears, after 
all that they had heard of the Arcadian happi- 
ness of slaves. 

“This is the third time since I have been 
here,” said Herman, quietly, wiping the perspi- 
ration from his forehead. 

Edward looked at his white, sharp features, 
whitened and sharpened perceptibly by the 
suppressed indignation and agony of even those 
.few minutes, and was at no further loss to ac- 
count for the change in his general appearance. 
There are some souls, uncomfortably—we will 
not say unfortunately—for themselves, so finely 
strung, so bound by a thousand delicate cords 
of sympathy with the great heart of humanity, 
that, to them, to know of cruelty is to undergo 
it. Unfortunately for humanity, they are few. 

“ Now, dear Edward, do let me persuade you 
to go back.” 

“Now, dear Herman, do let my persuade 
you, that you mention such a thing to me at 
your peril.” 

“Tt is most kind, most noble in you; but I 
shall never get over it, if you get into any 
trouble on my account.” 


make the other go down! ” 

“You did, did you? You're an image of a 
regular old Puritan, cast out of a fusion of the 
sword of the flesh and the sword of the spirit— 
the same materials, only in rather different pro- 
portions. In your case, it is not exactly six of 
one and half a dozen of the other.” 

The tramp of feet, and banging of doors, was 
now heard, drawing nearer all along the passage; 
the jailer came, with his heavy, doublehandfull 
of jingling keys; and Herman was locked in, 
and Edward out. 

a 
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JASPER: A ROMANCE. 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 
XVI. 
How they Loved and Lived. 
“Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And s'iil our love be sweeter for our work.” 
Eagerly had Jasper come, over Pacific wave, 
over mule-path, over Atlantic wave—steamer 
went not fast enough, rail-car seemed to creep 
at snail-pace, so much did his longing heart 
outrun their utmost speed. In his mind there 
boiled a whirl of thought, a wild woof, mingled 
of joy, hope, shame, love, regret, resolution ; in 


None had kept up with him, save the untiring 


his blood the quick vigor of returning strength: | 

























ifpor on it.” 

is for Ruth, it were perhaps safer to inter- 
% her opinion of the journal and its con- 
8, by reading her looks than by listening 
r comments. For, though her cheek 
hed, her eye kindled, and she caught her 
th as she read, her criticisms were not at 
flattering to Jasper’s vanity. He was con- 


mtoms. His eloquent flights went halt, or 
e down as if his wings were waxen; his 
aor was forced ; his laughter sardonic. She 
sure he was dissatisfied with home, and 
ped to return to those “ gemmy islets” of 
Southern seas, where Nature smiled so 
etly among the waving palms and cocoa 
ves, and where those unsophisticated girls, 
their “bare, bronze bosoms,” roamed at 
Men always liked a free and natural 
mner in women. What a charming portion 
he sex, then, must those laughing girls be, 
could play with you at will, swim around 


kst-off trowsers,” when they came out of the 
vepter | 
sk there. 


ie 


with the purely artistic eye. 


ed, he was superstitious, he was afraid of 


like dolphins, and innocently don your 


Oh, yes! she was sure he longed to be 
She was sure he had found there 
he loving innocent of a Fayaway, who was 
ing after him, and to whom he had lost his 

. Why did he not go back to his Faya- 


jooth to say, Ruth did not like the mentjon 
those gisls with bronze, bare bosoms,” 
wever much he may have claimed to view 
Jasper was 
Pygmalion, to be sure ; but then neither 


pable of carrying out the plans he had con- 
ceived. That the reader may see that we have 
not overrated our friend’s capacity fur good, and 
the promises for usefulness and honor that his 
life holds out, we ask permission briefly to nar- 
rate the circumstance, ere we conclude our 
history and take a final leave of him whose turns 
of fortune and phases of thought we have been 
endeavoring to portray. 

Mr. Clinquant had sauntered into the hotel 
parlor one forenoon, in search of an acquaint- 
ance, when he saw Mrs. Fleming and Ruth, 
the centre of a large group of gentlemen and 
ladies. He was aware of the recent marriage, 
but did not recognise Jasper, who was sitting 
a little on one side, with his eyes fastened upon 
his little wife’s countenance, after the manner 
usual with young husbands. Clinquant, prompt- 
ed by I know not what adverse fiend, paid his 
respects to the company, most of whom he knew, 
and then turned towards Mrs. Fleming. 

“T should like,” said he to her, in a tone of 
serenity and courtesy, admirably blended, “ I 
should like to pay my respects to Mrs. Fleming 
once more, if I thought she had forgiven me 
the unlucky contretemps that succeeded our 
last meeting. Can I hope for pardon?” 

Mrs. Fleming was thunderstruck. Did this 
man, this fiend, the murderer of Gilhert Con- 
greve, dare ta accost hey, whom he knew to have 
so igved Gilbert, and that, too, when Gilbert's 
daughter was by her side? Did he dare; and 
to speak of his bloody deed in that flippant way, 
as a contretemps! The fiendishness of the 
whole thing so amazed her that she could say 


as if she could not thank him enough for set- 
ting her heart at rest, and to his mother, whose 
great brown eyes watched him ever and told 
him ever how she appreciated his motives. 
When the parties met on the ground at the 
hour appointed, that afternoon, Jasper stepped 
right up to Clinquant, and said : 

“Mr. Clinquant, you have injured me in more 
ways than I can forgive, and I hope that hence- 
forth our walks will keep us separate. I regret 
the occurrences of yesterday, and herewith offer 
yon my apologies for the violence I used to- 
wards you then. I have resolved not to fight 
with you. I find, on thorough self-examination, 
that my principles are sufficiently strong to en- 
able me to support myself under any contumely 
likely to proceed from this declension, and, con- 
sequently, I will not fight. Put your own con- 
struction upon the action, and allow me to con- 
strue as I think proper.” 

“ Certainly,” said Clinquant, in those most 
steely tones of his, “and | am obliged to you 
for saving me the annoyance of having your 
blood on my hands. I could not kill a coward,” 

“Nor I, Mr. Clinquant—an additignal peason 

for not fighting you, ajnee t'tis conscience makes 
cowards af us all.’ " 
* Other ¢auses operate in the same direc- 
tion,” remarked Clinquant, in that calm sar- 
castic voice, that tortured one like a gad-fly— 
“for instance, pistols and ten paces. Crede 
Experto.” 

Jasper smiled. “You cannot provoke me, 
Mr. Clinquaut. The struggle was over, and the 
consequenceg fully calculated, before 1 came 


17th instant, on the question, “ Who shall be 
the next President?” and republished in the 
Albany Evening Journal, with comments, has 
with the comments of the Journal been exten- 
sively republished, and excited much discussion 
among the people. Generally, the people ex- 
press themselves gratified that the article and 
comments have been published, but for rea- 
sons sQmewhat diverse. Some, because they 
consider the same as a virtual nomination, so 
far as these two papers are concerned, of Wil- 
liam H. Seward. Others, because they think 
that the 7ribune article shows that Mr. Seward 
is not its favorite candidate, and that the com- 
ments of the Journal show that it is willing 
that some other one should be nominated, pro- 
vided only the nominee is a representative 
man. Others, again, because they are in favor 
of a high protective policy, and rejoice that it 
is made by these two papers a question of par- 
amount importance—looking to it as the best 
means of destroying Slavery, if not the only 
practical way. Others rejoice that the ques- 
tion of protection has been raised at this early 
day, believing that a little discussion will show 
that a high protective tariff should not be made 
by Republicans a party question, and thus pre- 
vent any mistake on this question by the Na- 
tional Convention. 

I certainly rejoice that the article and tom- 
ments have been published, and approve of the 
general tone of the 7'ribune article, and endorse 
with my whole heart the position of the Albany 
Evening Journal, that the candidate, whoever 
he may be, must be a representative man, and 





; 3 ; : : : > a= : & representative, too, of the Kepublican ideas 
about, produced, with a hospitable flourish, | tleman to those fellows? ” “Trust me to take the best care of myself | Abdullah ; and him he had left in the city—no | ¥ they statues, but real warm flesh and | nothing, could not rise, did notice how pale upon this ground. To show you how little I | on the subject of Slavery. I nha also, be 
hill Fever, Damb Ague, Periodical Headache, or hard biveuit and cheese from a cupboard, and “Which gentleman, sir?” asked the jailer, and you, too.” : one must be present when he met them > it’was Yh And she was piqued at the cool non- | Ruth was, and how she clung to hey, trembling. | tegard what you have said, or what you can S } 

ous Headache, and Billious Fevers, indeed for ; 


rhole class of Diseases originating in Biliary Deran 
vent, caused by the Malaria of Miasmatic Countrie 





. : ; : ‘ 4 8 ; ; cuss that question, and will, in my opinion 
: i ‘your usual Scale gaps-andeeaepaan 4n~this | and then - a feelings, thought the little goose, | dashed him violently down, shouting : folded piece of paper, Clinquant opened it, compel a full discussion, not only of the prin: 
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erfect certainty that it will eradicate the disease, atnd liv thak sae at Seen ci hale ee eee RR dws - gh - ranted, in such a conceited fashion. was | and Clinquant was again on hig fee righ nd this is why you would not fight me?’ 
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m its use in any quantity. 

‘hat which protects from or prevents this disorder 
6; immense service in the communities where it 
ls. Prevention is better than cure, for the patient 
yes the risk which he must run in violent attack 
s baleful distemper. This“ Cure ” expels the miasm 
son of Fever and Ague from the s*stem, and prev: 
development of the disease, if taken on the first 
ach of its premonitory symptoms. [t is not only 
st remedy ever yet discovered tor this class of ed 
ints. but also the cheapest. The large quantity 
oply fora dollar brings it wi hin the reach of ev 
$y; andin bithous districts, where Fever and A 
evails, everybody should have it and use it freely, | 
-cure and protection. Itis hoped this price will p! 
within the reach of all—the poor as well as the rich 
pat superiority of this remedy over any oth:rever d 
vered tor the speedy and certain cure of Intermitte 
that at contains no Quinine or mineral, consqeuent! 



















promised eggs and chicken so soon as she 
should have. bestowed her patient comfortably 


His safety at id Dad rae next to that af 





he yenius of nursing consists; and Herman, as 
he directed and assisted her, was greatly re- 
lieved as he noticed her zeal and skill. Noble 
was adjusted properly, with an extempore 
stump pillow of Herman’s devising, and aslee 
inswatly. The men went out for fire-wood. 
The old woman took out her frying-pan. Her- 
mtn gave her his last orders, and took his 
leave, in spite of her hospitable entreaties, 
ptonising to give or send further assistance, if 
hecould, Free at last, he would go his ways, 
and take to the bush again, while the men were 
at their dinner, 

They were not getting fire-wood. They were 


confounded. 
“¢ Which gentleman, sir?’ 7'he gentleman, 


ar r, Arden?” beatin ‘ 
- hey are thd ciers: siry HOSS Kidntpper, 


mistake, by some blackguards who did not 
know him, fora mere thoughtless boyish frolick ; 
and, in serving him in this manner, you have 
probably done the worst piece of work for your- 
self that you ever did in your life. I have come 
to bail him out, with letters to everybody of any 
consequence in your State, from the Governor 
down. If you do not know how to treat a gen- 
tleman decently for a day or two, I presume 
that some of them do, and will have the good- 
ness to teach you, Oh, you have some sense, 
I see ’—the jailer was giving, in an undertone, 
an order to send the blacksmith, with his ham- 


“Jt is a new thing, I know, for me to be the 
one to lecture on prudence and policy, and for 
you to be lectured; and, if you can keep up 


must have my own way. IfI can get away by 
fair means, ] will—not otherwise. I cannot 
consent to sneak off like a thief, who dares not 
take the consequences of his own acts, nor with 
other men’s death or perjury to answer for. 
There has been violence enough already. I was 
forced to my share of it. I do not repent of 
it. I am sick of it, notwithstanding. It isa 
sorry sight, trust me, to see a poor ignorant 
ruffian struck down by your hand, and to all 
appearance about as fit for death as the devil 
is tor baptism, sinking down to perdition in a 
pool of his own blood. I have always said and 


too holy a thing for curious eyes. First he 
would go to the cottage, a pilgrim to the anchor, 





deep kisses, that meant so much beyond words; 
the long, convulsive, silent embrace. There 
was nothing wild, passionate, hysterical, alout 
it—emotion so deep seeks the undertone, per- 
force. 
Only when at last they went into the Cottage, 
and had lights to look at each other by, and 
his quick eyes saw the change in his mothe-— 
the silvering hair, the deepening lines, the bow- 
ed shoulders, the thin, pallid cheeks, the uncer- 
tain step—he burst into tears, and, bowing his 









ce, 





too precious a thing to be so lightly viewed. 
of her Jasper. 
He was so proud, and so self-conceited. 


to his faults. And he was not at all consider 
ate to her; didn’t bow down and worship hal 


chalance with which he permitted her to read 
lis rather glowing descriptions of their beauty 
d He ought to have had more re- 


And, moreover, Ruth was a little shy of this 
great bearded man, who had come in the place 
It was not the same person, ex- 
actly, and she did not know whether she loved 
the old Jasper or the new Jasper the better. 
She 
could not see how his mother could be so blind 


so much as the many handsome beaux who 
practiced idolatry at her shrine. She would 
give him to understand that her loye was worth 


But, ere she could recover, dasper had sprung 
to his feet with the mad fury of a wounded lion, 
had seized the astute man by the throat, and 


eye wondrously changed, and his face livid with 
malignant rage. He moved towards the door 
silently, and then, ere he reached it, he address- 
ed Mrs. Fleming in a slow and deliberate tone, 
pointing his words with his forefinger : 

“T have shown you, madam, how I dislike; 
now, 1 will show you how I can hate!” Such 
a terrible emphasis as he put on that word 
- | “hate.” Then, turning towards Jasper, he said, 
f| with a mock bow, “ You shall hear fyom me, 
sir; and I hope {¢ have the pleasuye of killing 
you.” 
~ “YT will wait your summons, you scoundrel, 


and will say, I will present you with something, 
that, permit me to say, should never have passed 
your hands.” And he handed Clinguant a little 


asked Clinquant, plaring upon him. 
“ By no means. 
before I ever saw or heard of that.” 


ly blended. 
“You had hetter destroy it,” said Jasper. 


was reprieved. 


I had resolved not to fight 


“Ah!” said Clinquant, looking at him with 
eyes in which wonder and mistrust were strange- 


“Aad what do you expect from me in re- 
turn,” asked Ciinquant, at the same time light- 
ing a@ match, burning the paper, and setting his 
foot upon the ashes with a sigh of satisfaction 
such as a criminal would heave on hearing he 


cause those articles, while the editors profess a 
desire that the question of candidate should 
not ve discussed until 1860, do in reality dis- 


and is best calculated, all things considere 
Chief Magistrate, to inaugurate a permanent 
and wholesome policy in accordance with our 
principtes. 

Lhave no doubt but that the nomination of 
a representative wul—Ahy one of our repre 
sentative men—is the best policy, even on the 
score of availability. The nomination of any 
other kind of ian would vender lukewarm 
those whose principles have given character to 
the party, and whose enthusiastic support is es- 
sential to success. I have no doubt but that a 
i dull and free discussion will make this so ap- 
parent, that none but representative men will 





; mer and chisel, to strike the fetter from Her- | thought that, if a good citizen found it impossi- | head, said, with q great gasp that half choked | something ; that if he was my lord, she was no and J hope to have the pleasure of i oy “You judge others by youyself, sir. One | be thought of at the Republican National Con- 

— canaaiion ee ee te © a loitering and whispering together, rifle in hand, | man’s ancle. “Now, show him into the best| ble, on any occasion, to keep the laws of his | him ; dairy maid. Ha, ha! the precious minx! how | a slanderer, and punishing a murderer, as | | lesson in life you have yet to learn. Acquire | yention. I think, if you would allow the Era 
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althy as if they hnd never had the disease. before the only door. As he appeared within | room you have; and give him something to sit | country, he should break them only so far as he 


Fever and Ague is not alove the consequence of 

azmatic poison. A great variety of disorders a 
ym its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Rheur 
m, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earac 
tarrh, Asthina, Palpitation, Painful Ailection in 
ieen, Hyster.es, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, I eraly 
d Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, W 
iginuting in this cause, put on the intermittent type 
come periodical. ‘This “Cure ” expels the poison! 
e blood, and consequently cures them all ‘alike. 









it, they closed, side by side, into a row, and 

laced him, stirring each other up with their 

elbows, 

“Say, doctor! stop with us an take a bite.” 
“Thank you, I'm not hungry.” 

“Well, but, doctor, don’t be in a hurry. What 

(yer say yer name was. 2” 





on and sleep on, and something to eat and drink, 
too, if you've been starving him into the bar- 
gain,” added he; for, as the light of the smith’s 
lantern fell upon his brother’s face, he was 
startled by its ghastliness; “and there’s some- 
thing to buy medicine for you, if you fall sick 
with the fright you've had.’ 


must, and certainly not in his own quarrel, and 
yield to them so far as he could. The laws of 
this part of my country I have certainly broken, 
whether it can be proved, according to them, 
or not; and I cam resist the penalty by no unlaw- 
fulmeans. The position, and property, and in- 
fluence, of our family, give me in themselves an 


“Oh, mother, mother, forgive me! I did ne 
dream of this; wretch that I am, I did net 
dream of this!” 

But his mother, with that sweet, quiet smile 
which was so new to him, and so tonching, said, 
softly : 


this, her supreme dignity! 


heart. She would have no hugging and kiss 


to have entirely fargotten the anchor. 


much trouble she put herself to, in asserting 


Mrs. Fleming merely smiled at sight of these 
things, while Jasper took them exceedingly to 


ing; she kept him at a distance, and seemed 
Jasper 


have just had of chastising an impertinent ruf- 
fian.” Jasper was infuriated at the man’s coal 
villiany, and did not pick bis words, 

“Tt will not he pleasant, though, to kill a 
-| schoolhgy because he indulges in rodomon- 
tade,”’ said Clinquant, as he closed the door after 
him. 


it quickly, My, Clinquant. 
mercenary, 


to have you or any other man in my power 


Not every man is 
I gave you that paper, which was 
given to me this morning to be used in com- 
pelling you to withdraw trom this duel; I gave 
it to you, simply because I am not afraid, my- 
self, of you or any man, and because I scorn 


to change its policy iu this regard, and from 
time to time discuss the qualities of leading 

Republicans, which fit them for the very grave 
| duties of the first Republican President, you 
would do good service to the cause of Freedom, 
and, 1 hope, add to the circulation of gp ex- 


cellent paper; for, in such ease, all who would 








~apher? 3 


was angry, vexed; then perplexed, and finally 
alarmed, She laughed at his requests for ex- 
planation, and, finding he could get no satis- 
faction from Ruth, he one day consulted his 
mother, with a very rueful countenance, saying 
that he feared Ruth’s heart was no longer his, 
or else he hed offended her in some way. What 
was he todo? Could she advise him? 

Mrs. Fleming listened to his woes with an 









}invaluable protecuion to emigrants and persons tr 
jing or temporarily residing in the malarious distri 
taken occasionally or daily while exposed to the if 
yn, that will ve excreted from the system, and can 
cumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen into dise 
ence it is even more valuable for protect’on than cu 
d few will ever suffer from Intermittents, If they ay 
emselves of the protection this remedy affords 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


“Excuse me, [am in a hurry—fatigued and 


unwell,’ 


be well posted would be under the necessity of 
reading the Lra. 

But my object in writing is to express dis- 
gent to some ihings in the Dridune article, 

I do not like the form of expression in rela- 
tion to Governor Chase, by which the editor 
would seei to imply that Governor Chase might 
be selected, if the question was one of reward- 


“ Better this way, my Jasper, far better, than 
as you left me. Then it was but the husk; nov, 
thank God, it is the sweet and precious kernel, 
Better far.” 


Well, the challenge was received, accepted, 
the matter "ym in the hands of seconds, pre- 
liminaries all arranged, and Jasper locked him- 
self in his room. Jn the next room, his poor 
little wife, having exhausted her powers of en- 
treaty, was sobbing in grief and terror on the 
floor, while his mother, who had only said, “ It 
will kill me, Jasper,” was pacing up and down 


“ May I ask your name, sir?” 

“Yes—of the magistrate, when you see him 
here with me to-morrow. It is one you will be 
likely to remember to the last day of your life, 
unless you take better care for the future.” 

Herman was taken to another room, also 
upon the ground floor, accommodated with a 
chair, bed, lamp, and table, and left alone with 


advantage against these laws, over poor and ob- 
scure men, in obtaining bail, counsel, mediation, 
and so forth, which I might well hesitate to avail 
myself of on such anjoccasion as this, if it were 
not for—poor Constance!” 

“Clara and I are very much obliged to 
you!” said Edward, with some pique. 

“Clara, and you, and I,” rejoined Herman, 


and at my beck. J know your malice and 
your means, but I will not try to disarm “8 
in any such underhand fashion. I have done.” 
- Mr. Fleming,” cried Clinquant, springing j 
forward, and holding out his hand, “ pardon | 
me. Let us be friends.” | 
| 

| 


“Well, then, doctor, jest you set down an 
test awhile, an take a drop o’ whisky.” 

“Tshall come back and see your companion 
gain, or send him another surgeon, if I can, in 
&tew days. Now I have business elsewhere.” 

Weill, but, ain’t yer name Ard’n? Cause if 


And so, full of love and bliss, they returned 


“No,” said Jasper, “I cannot take the hand 
to the Hall. How muck they had to say and 


that has shed Gilbert Congreve’s blood. I can- 


€ so composed that disease within the range of their 
nN can rarely withatand or evade them. Their pe 
uling properties search, and cleanse, and invigor 
ery portion of the hnman organism, correcting Is ¢ 
sed action, and resioning its healihy vatali ies. a 
nsequ :rce of these properties, the invalid who aoe 
wn with pain or physical debility 1s astonished to 
: health or energy restored by a remedy at once $08 
2 and inviting noe 
Not only do they cure the every-day eomplein’®) 
erybody, but alse many formidable and dang 
eases. ‘The agent below named is pleased to a 
atis my American Almanac, ccntaining oh ty ver 
sir cures and directions for their use in the fol se 
mplaints: Costiveness, Heartburn, Headache art 
m Disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Pam t% 
orbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Appe 
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THE HUMAN HA{R.—How many rersons os 
s delicate and beautiful ornament, by burnin nA \ 
oholic washes and plastering it with grea-e, “ioe 
) affinity fur the +kin ard is not absorbed. are 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut O 1, &c. 1s ned, @ 
i as a dressing forihe hair—is readily absor opt 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, Pi 

g its falling off, and promoting its healthy g+0 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 


> A compound of Cocoa-nut Mil, &e , - 
e Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, |t * 
equal. 

It prevents the hair from falling off 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous & 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin 

It affords the ri: hess lustre. 

It remains longest in effect : 

It costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle 


BURNET?’S COCOAINE. 
EBURNETI’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT'S COCOAISE. 
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o st 
{>> Messrs. Burnetr & Co.: I cannot I case, a y 
e falutary effect, in my own aggravated ¢ 
teellent Hair Oil—(Cocoaine ) ling 0 
For w any months my bair had been fa che upon ! 
as fearful of losing it entirely. The fl ot so tt 
ad became gradually more and more In seated con 
could not touch it without pain. ‘This it! riised 4 
m I attributed to the use of various aaerein ca 
ashes, which J have since been told ¢ 
lene #pirit 


for dress 
wiih 


rowt! 


fi, un i 


+e 
to whom you 


By the advice of my physician, vommen¢ 
own your process of pur.fying the Oil, + vieation 
s use the last week inJune. The first @PP 


: . reay®! 
yed the itching and irritation ; in three or towcease 
dress and tenderness disappeared—the sale: Bt 
ll, and I have now a thick growth — Ba to wy! 
at others, similarly efflicted, will be indu- a 
me remedy. 4 po 
Yours, very truly, SUSAN R 
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A single application renders the —_ pao 1] 
ow stiffand d-y,) soft and glossy for nt bestand cher 
needed by all who have used it to be the 0 
t Hair Dressing in the World. , os'ol- 

Prepared by JOSEPH #6URNETT & = Ms tle. 

For sale by dealers generally, at Sd cen hich is 
PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, weed py! 
ommon now-a days, may be en'irely Previn thoura” 
se of Burnett's Co-oaine. Ir hes been use handsful, au 
f cases where tLe hair was coming out a pers promole 
as never failed to arrest its oe 9 e um 
e+] hy and vigoro7s growth. It 15,4 le a 
nrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A * NB, 
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on will render it soft and glossy for several day 
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‘s. teekon yer'll have to stop.” 

“Have tur stop yer now anyhow, ‘cause I’m 
: Coustable, an take ye up to St. Dominique’s, 
lar see if his pesky Sam ain’t got away again. 
Noble thought he see him, jest afore we see 
jou: an St. Dominique told me if they war any 
volition capers cut up around here jes’ now, 
> have an eye arter a Yankee o’ that name, 
iy had been up to his place, insultin on him. 
Make everything as pleasant to ye as we can, 
ong o your attentions to Noble; an if Sam 
‘nt got away, nor none o’ the niggers around 
‘ere, you'll he discharged in a day or two, an 
tone the wuss,”” 

a Noble went to hed ; Sam to Canada; and 

“than to jail. Perhaps, even there, he did 
rv — a back again, on that night, in 
taj tog - However flinty the way before him 

;2' be, it was now at least straight and 
Pain. ‘The voice of duty, no more confused 
sal unintelligible, clearly called upon him to 
;. ti and to his suffering, accordingly, as best 





bin it he patiently and manfully addressed 
imself, G 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Knight in Bondage. 
0D no! Rr 


ye, in yonder tower 





‘twill not suothe my captive hour, 
fo know, in fruitless brawl begun 
Forme, that mother wails her son, 
For me that widow's mate expires, 
Por me iat orphans? wail their sire>, 
Phat patriots mourn insulted laws, 
And curse the Douglas for the cause.” 

The Lady of the Lake. 
says the proverb, “ fly fast.” 
they were carried by mysteri- 
Mor, outstripping in speed hoot of horse, 
: ship, or tongue of man. In modern days 
Aa bere cengpn by newspapers, not un- 
roughly ; et, paragraphs ominously and 
thing - ered with ink, not printer’s, and 
a thee |‘ irected by unknown hands. One 
bam) ager (“The Lone Star of Beddle- 
ine og. te about this time to Edward, bear- 
“4 ik te paragraphs, to the effect that: 

ae amkee named Herbert Hardon, or 
" aoa emissary of the Abolition Society, 
aay one of —_ arrested in the act of alluring 
ot snes the servants of our public-spirited 
on “— fellow-citizen, Antoine St. Domin- 
iug ent had previously commenced by wait- 
reid ima and grossly insulting him at his 
Scape pone, on being hospitably suffered to 
Vantage in a merited chastisement, took ad- 
bat oe ~ further manner of the generous 
higger bea politi forbearance of his host. The 
lapper - not yet been recovered. The kid- 
iate Se ree escaping condign and imme- 
a3 bees ps at the hands of our fellow-citizens, 
tang ate aced into Tadmor jail, to await the 
This eeance of the law. 
tended cen aanication, as was no doubt in- 
They three ao broke the shock to his brother, 
trae lays after receiving it, he took from 
means, a ice a letter which Herman had found 
td send some difficulty and delay, to write 
> 4d to him, 
of jean rushed about town, procured letters 
, .cuon from everybody to everybody, 
ata aud Constance that Herman had 


‘Ill tidings,” 
"ancient times 
Ous ry 
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his brother. “This won’t do, Ned,” said he, 
faintly smiling, but shaking his head. 

“Won't do! I should think not! Who but 
you would ever have supposed it would? My 
poor boy, can it be actual famine that has 
changed you so, in a fortnight’s time ?” 

“Uh,'no; I believe they have always offered 
us something or other, two or three times a 
day.” 

What sort of a something or other?” 

“Really I don’t remember. I haven't no- 
ticed. I dare say it is all very good. My chief 
hardship has been my companions, Ned. They 
are kidnappers, as the jailer told you—wretches, 
part of whose regular business it is, to decoy 
slaves away by promises of freedom, and to 
sell them again ; and, conceive of it! the gentry 
here have wrought up their notions of right and 
wrong into such inextricable confusion worse 
confounded, that they really can see no dif- 
ference between my offence and that of my fel- 
low-prisoners,” (he sighed deeply, ) “ or, if any, it 
is in their favor, not in mine. The State At- 
torney did me the honor to look in upon me 
the other day, and said, in words that I shall 
never forget, they bere such internal evidence 
of truth, ‘Had you done what you did out of 
rascality, I would have felt for you; but you 
had had no personal interest in view ; and such 
meddling I despise. Or, if it had been some 
poor, ignorant, foolish, fellow, I could have 
sympathy ; but you are a sensible man, and I 
have no sympathy for you.’ Candid, wasn’t 
it? and showed self-knowledge. But seriously 
now, my dearest brother, you must change your 
tone. Yon cannot, with all your weight of 
a and respectability, ce down the 
nigher Lae as ou did this stupid jailer and 
his underlings. You have made them think 
you are the Vice President at least, or General 
Totten. ’Twas a notable feat; and I hope 

ou'll be satisfied with it. The magistrates and 
influential people here, at least, suppgse them- 
selves to be republican noblemen as well as 
you; and whether, on acquaintance, you agree 
with them upon that point or not, they will ex- 
pect all observance. Your position is an ex- 
ceedingly delicate one, as well as mine. I shall 
not be easy about you for one single instant, till 
you are gone.” 

“How so? I’ve done nothing. The law can’t 
touch me.” 

“Tf the laws cannot, the lawless may. You 
are a Northern man, and that’s enough. The 
State has no law that can touch you, to be sure ; 
but neither, I believe, has it any strong enough 
to protect you against the mob, if it rises, 
whether it takes it into its hundred heads to 
hang, flog, or only tar and feather you, Indeed, 
you must be careful. It sounds ungrateful to 
say so, but I do wish, from my heart, that you 
would be contented to provide counsel for me, 
and go back at once. If you stay here, you 
must make up your mind to have to do with a 
pack of born and bred moral maniacs, to be 

rovoked every day as + a never were before 
in the whole course of your life, and still to 
keep your temper.” 











“T shall stay, and take you back with me.” 


firmly, “have always loved one another too well 
to leave any room for doubt of one another’s af- 
fection; but you two will have one another, 
if —— at any rate; and Constance has only 
me.” ; ' 

‘Quite as much as she deserves to have, too, 
it strikes me, under the circumstances!” broke 
from Edward. “I wish to my soul, Herman, 
you could have been contented when you were 
well off, and never had had anything to do with 
the South or Southern people.” 

“Oh, Edward, Edward!” 

“There, I onght to have bitten my tongue 
off before I said that! ‘I didn’t mean to; I 
won't again,’ as Bessy says. 

“Nor think it, either, will you?” 

“No; at least, nofafter you are out of this 
scrape.” : 

“Nor before. 





Poor, inexperienced, misgui- 


doing. How should she? brought up, so far 
as she was brought up at all, to consider Sla- 
very a branch of patriotism ; with most of the 
‘respectability’ of the North around her, as 
well as that of the South, practically upholding 
it; and half of the clergy even declaring that it 
was right, and three-quarters, openly or tacitly, 
that it was wrong to say it was wrong! If—if 
anything goes ill, she will blame herself enough, 
I dare not trust myself to think how much. 
Well, there is no use in bragging of what one 
might or might not do, under other circum- 
stances. Freedom is pleasanter than confine- 
ment; fresh air, than the smell of that pig-sty 
beside the window; home, than a jail; and your 
company and sweet Clara’s, than that of any of 
the men and women (so-called by an abuse of 
speech) whom J have seen under this roof. I 
hope I shall get out.” 


“* Hope’ you shall! To be sure you shall, 
in a day or two, at the furthest, my dear boy, 
God bless you!” 

“Tf He pleases. 
do?” 

“The girls? Oh, very well—bravely, when I 
left them. I burned your letter, and gave them 
my own version of the story. Just at first, of 
course, Constance was a good deal frightened, 
if you must know ”—— 

* Yes, all,” 

“She looked like Lot’s wife, and went off 
into a sort of pale, rigid agony—not fainting, 
but worse ”’—— 

“T know. I have seen her.” 

“T actually started forward to catch her, and 
thought she would be on the floor; but Clara 
got her into her arms, and down on her knee, 
and fondled her as she does Bessy, and first 
she made her cry, and then she made her smile, 
and argued very judiciously that she was only 
romantic, and that nothing very bad ever hap- 
pened in our times to people like us; and was 
so busy in comforting her, that I think she 
quite, pret that she needed to be comforte®? 

erself. 

“What an angel she is.” 

“She is! I declare, that sometimes when 
I’m plaguing her, and she’s trying to put me 


Edward—how do they 





up to some troublesome piece of goodness or 


ded orphan child, she did not know what she was | 


see, in those pregnant days! This Jasper; 
why, he was a new man; not the one they re- 
membered, at all. How tall he was, how broad, 
how brown—what a man, in fact, in whom 
worthily to invest their wealth of love! Such 
a hard, sinewy arm he had—’twas good to rest 
on it; such a magnificent brown beard; such a 
brown, hard hand—how he must have worked, 
to render the palm so callous! Poor Jasper, 
delving like a day laborer, while they were 
dawdling at the Hall! 'Twas strange, 'twas 
piteous, They could not realize it all. What 
a firm, free, wide, easy tread he had, man that 
he was; what a voice, rather loud, cordial, ge- 
nial, the voice of one who had lived much in tne 
open air, and among men; and his manners 
were so open, easy, self-confident, nothing of 
the rather egotistic boy, Jasper, in them. No; 
he was a man; a handsome, capable, earnest, 
honest, lovable man. Be sure they loved him! 

And then his followers came, faithful Rich- 
ard, honest, hearty Brawny Back, straight-eyed 
Abdullah. There was a long welcome for them, 
and ten thousand thanks. The women could 
not do enough for them, could not find adequate 
means of expressing their gratitude to these 
men, who a prea the nobility of their Jasper, 
and joined them in worshipping it. How the 
petted old Richard, and nursed him into a half 
belief that he ought to need nursing and petting, 
since he had gone so far, and done so much. 
How they amused themselves with and admired 
old B. B.’s hearty forecastle ways, so full of the 
sailor’s rough but genuine and chivalric tender- 
ness for women. How they puzzled over the 
Malay, silent, retentive, inscrutable, only watch- 
ing Jasper, and waiting on him—their help- 
meets in this vegard. And what questions they 
asked, and listened to the stories of adventure 
that came from all lips, save Abdullah’s and 
Jasper's—tales “ of most disastrous chances, of 
moving accidents by flood and field,” 

“ Wherein of intres vest, ang deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills, whose heads 

~ touch heaven, 

It was their hint to speak, such was the process; 

Aud of the cannibals that each other eat, 

The An hropophagi, ard me» whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
Jasper had no need to be his own rhapsodist, 
for was not here his Journal, fairly written out, 
which all devoured, even Plato Classic? The 
latter found much to interest and surprise him ; 
but why had not Jasper set down the number 
of pistils and stamen of that blue flower seen 
in the Polarregion? Every note upon Aeschy- 
lus filled him with delight. 


especially as they are original. 


have. 





Porson, and Heyne.” 


him, not at all like the mother he remembered 
but oh, so very pleasant—she said : 
“ Poor little children! How strange it is 


still delight in teasing each other so! 


you all to myself. Suppose you give the wil 
ful piece up, Jasper, and liye a bachelor. 
will be your housekeeper.” 

“Mother!” said Jasper, indignantly. 

“ Well, then,” rejoined the mother, still smi 


marry her as soon as possible. 


it up with kisses and 
seem so much to long.” 


question or other, or laughs, or runs away.” 


every possible way? We women are very fool- 


and it is a common practrice of ours to be ex- 


maybe that you haye outgrown those days when 


which you have seen so much, hasa little crowd- 
ed her out of her place in your heart, and she 
is jealous of the world, because she doesn’t 
want you to love anybody or anything but her. 
I suspect the little goose is jealous of me, some- 
times.” 

“ What must I do, then, mother?” 

“Do? nothing, Jasper—exeept conquer her. 
If the fort will not open its gates, storm it. 
Women are always mastered sooner than per- 
suaded, Crush the blackberries over again, my 
son, And God bless you both, Jasper. She 
will make you a noble wife. Be sure to love 
and cherish her, for I do not know any one 
more worthy of my son.” 

And so Jasper, acting on his mother’s ad- 
vice, sought his room, end, after much rum- 
maging of desks and drawers, found an old 
nankeen mitten, faded and stained, that he had 
not seen for many a long day, Armed with 


thrown with accuracy into an enemy’s fort; 





words, he not only brought Ruth to his arms, 


amused smile, and then, seating berself on his 
knee, parting his hair over his forehead, and 
kissing him fondly—all this was very new to 


ling, “the best advice I can give yon is to 
Then she 
won’t be so apt to tease you; or, if she does, 
she will be sure to epmpensate you, and make 

andness, for which you 


“ But, mother, I have tried, repeatedly, and 
she won't listen to me, and won't let me talk 
to her about it, but flies off with some absurd 


“Poor boy! ‘Faint heart never won fair 
lady,’ Jasper,” laughed the mother. “Ruth told 
me once about certain blackberries you crushed 
in her hands—did she not pretend to be very 
angry with you then, and try to keep you off in 


ish little creatures, Jasper, when we are in love, 


cessively afraid of hearing the very things that 
of all others we most long to hear. Ruth thinks 


she was all in all to you—that the world, of 


the floor. 


know which of them the more affected him. 
And all this pain and grief was on his account. 
?| But what! 
be expected. They could not be helped. It 


, : peter aa 
that when you love one auother so dearly, you was his duty to meet this insulter of his wife 


I have 
a great mind not to tell you, dear, and to keep 


and mother; this murderer; to slay him, if 
possible. The blood of Gilbert Congreve called 
to him out of the ground for vengeance. This 


I duel was a necessity. Duelling he condemned, 


as a general thing. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances, he would not accept a challenge. His 
duties towards God and his fellow, his very 
self-respect, would forbid it. But this was not 
such a case. These circumstances were extra- 
ordinary. Indeed, it seemed a duty, even, to 
punish this slanderer of his mother, and avenge 
the murder of his father-in-law. But, then, 
“vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.” Aye, 
that ground was, without a doubt, altogether 
untenable. Vengeance was criminal ; he had 
to face that fact. And it was criminal to risk 
his own life, and the happiness of those dear 
ones in the next room, by weighing them in 
the scale with the life of this worthless villain. 
’Twas a painful thought, could he have re- 
flected. But it was too late, now. The mat- 
ter was settled. He must fight. Honor, re- 
spect for himself, everything, imperatively com- 
manded him to fight. He could not retract 
honorably. There was no chance of withdraw- 
ing in the face of an adversary so malignant, 
so bloodthirsty, Fight he must, or endure the 
tortures af the damned. To hear the cutting 
sneers of that astute villain; to be branded as 
a coward ; to be called recreant to gentlemanly 
principles ; to have to endure the cool treat- 
ment of a misjudging world ; to have his friends, 
perhaps, act the Mercutio towards him, taunt 
him with “calm, dishonorable, vile submission.” 
No, no! He could not endure this—better 
death, than dishonor! Fight he must. There 
was no alternative, And this, then, perhaps, 
was to be the endofall! After he had endured 
so much, gone through such a long probation, 
won himself back to manhood through such a 
baptism of fire and woe, this was to be the re- 
sult. Either to fall, pierced by the bullet of a 
man whom he scorned, or to walk away, a mur- 
derer,a branded man! If he died, what would 
become of all those grand schemes, all those 
splendid projects he was ripening, for the ben- 
efit of man! Faugh, he to propose benefitting 
man ; and here he was about to stain his hands 
in the blood of a fellow man! To become a 
murderer! Oh, the haunting horror of that 


“ My boy,” said he, as he returned the man- | this weapon of assault, he sought out Ruth, and thought. One life he had taken, and to save 
useript, “it makes me proud to see that you| commenced the attack by placing it into her} his own. If that deed could bring such woe 
have not forgotten what I tried to teach you. | hands, and asking her if she remembered it. It| and torture in its train, what dark abysses of 
Some of your notes and hints are admirable, | had as great an effect as a fatal bomb-shell | madness and despair would not this contem- 


plated deed plunge him into? Honor! what 


I am really amazed at the critical acumen | everything was disordered, and, under cover of| was it? Could it compensate for the acts it 
displayed. It is in the spirit of Dindorf, him-| this confusion, Jasper marched his forces to| involved one in? “ Vengeance is mine, saith 
self, who has made similar observations upon | the assault, and, with such effect, that he not| the Lord, and J will repay!” 
this very text, though not as elaborately as you | only carried the place by storm at the first} such promise ? Was honor to stand in the way 

Go on, my dear pupil; only persevere, j attack, but also had all the preliminaries ar-| of duty ? 
and you may expect in time to rank among | ranged for the conclusion of a lasting peace and | his mother, duty towards himself? Can the 
critics with such names as Bentley, Hermagn, | alliance between the two antagonists. In other] world’s scoff injure so much as duty can bless? 


Had honor any 


Duty towards his wife, duty towards 





Is not mens sibi its own reward? Ought not 


Both the sobs and the steps he 
could hear plainly enoygh, and he did not 


Such things were natural, and to 


not take your hand, for I do not respect you.” 
“ So be it,” cried Clinquant, unabashed ; “a 


did a generous deed, 
he to the seconds and physicians, who stooc 
apart, wondering spectators of this dialogue 
|“ Here. I call you to witness that Jasper Flem 


me his respect. 


him. J call you to witness that, in refusing t 
fight me, and in acting as he has done to-day 
he has proved himself to be the bravest as wel 
as the noblest man I know. And yet, damr 
him, I hate him,” added he, laughing. 

your way, Fleming, and I will go mine. 


have just done.” 


household. 


reat. 
rule of reason; and it was a very palpable and 


and dominion of a very severe, stern, and for- 
bidding reason. So much the more valuable 
was itto him. To know that we are able to 
control our passions, when duty indicates the 
propriety of such a restraint, is to make a great 
advance towards that most desirable end, It 
gave him also additional self-confidence. “Ce 
n'est que le premier pas qui eoute,” in progress 
towards mastery of self as well as in other mat- 
ters, The fact of being once victorious induces 
strongly towards the habitude of victory. Aus- 
terlitz was to be anticipated after, nay, to be 
argued from, Marengo. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





Jeererson’s Gun-Boats.—The story attrib- 
uted to Commodore Stewart, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s gun-boat system originated in the purpose 
of a descent upon Cuba, or that these boats 
were afterwards assigned to such a purpose, is 
pretty effectually exploded by an editorial in 
the National Intelligencer, backed up by a com- 
munication on the subject from the pen of a 
gentleman distinguished, the Intelligencer says, 
no less for his scholarly attainments, than for 
the high position he has “y held in the pub- 
lic service. The historical facts cited by the 
writer, and the conclusions he derives from 
them, are such as should satisfy Mr. Jefferson’s 
worst enemy that the gun-boats in question, pub- 
licly and privately declared to be for harbor de- 
fence, and unfit for maritime expeditions, could 

not have been destined for a descent upon the 

insular territory of a nation with whie , how- 

ever unpleasant our relations might be, we 





least, you shall not have it to say that Aulicus | 
Clinquant never had a grateful moment, never 
Heve, gentlemen,” said 


ing rejects my proffered friendship, and denies 
I eall you to witness that | 
deserve it all. I call you to witness that he has 
just done me a favor for which J would have 
forfeited half my life, and will not let me thank 


“ Go 

We 
cannot get along together, I will not trouble 
you any more, in remembrance of what you 


Thus did Jasper become a ruler in his own 


And this was no slight victory, both in itself 
and its consequences, which Jasper gained over | never do or say anything in disparagement of 
himself. It had cost him a very severe struggle, | the standing of other candidates or of their 
and it brought him a reward proportionately | friends. 

Here was almost the first me that he | 
had been able to subjugate an impulse to the | 


violent impulse, brought under the influence 


ing able service with the Presidency, instead ot 
t} selecting that statesman most thoroughly im- 
bued with the Republican idea. If the form of 
expreszion was deliberately chosen for the pur- 
| pose of implyivug what the editor did not wish 
1/to assume the responsibility of expressing, 
»| namely, that Governor Chase was not a states- 
| man of Republican principles, then it should 

be characterized as unjust and unfair, Gov-+ 
ernor Chase’s friends, I believe, never will urge 
his nomination simply as a reward for able and 
deserving service in the Republican cause, but 
because they believe him a stateman of emi- 
>} nent ability, of great organizing powers of 
»| mind, thoroughly imbued with Republican, 
|| principles, and capable of carrying them into 
1] practical effect without producing disorder im 
| other regards. And they will seek his nomina- 
tion, not to reward him for his great services, 
(though in selecting « candidate these are not 
to be ovérlooked,) but because they think thaz 
his election will tend to bring back the Govern- 
ment to a permanent aud wholesome policy, ia 
accordance with the principles of the Republi 
ean party. In seeking his nomination, they will 





Again, I do not think that John P. Hale 
should have been omitted in the list of Repub 
lican statesmen whose qualifications and ser- 
vices should be considered, in selecting a can- 
didate. He met alone the first brunt of the bat- 
tle in the Senate—how well and nobly is known 
to all. If disinterested and self-sacrificing ser 
vices are to decide the questién, his claims 
would be equal to the best, and far exceed some 
whose names are mentioned in the Zribune, 
No one who has sustained himself as he has, 
can be without the ability to fill the Executive 
chair, and if nominated he will be found ta oe- 
cupy @ warm place in the hearts of the people. 

But the gravest objection to the article is 
the avowal that the editor looks to a tariff, and 
a tariff only, as the means of abolishing Slavery. 
Let me quote a few lines: 

“But on a subject even graver and more 
vital than this,” (he had been speaking of hon- 
esty and economy in the administration of the 
Government,) “that of the development and 
diversification of our national industry as the 
natural and necessary antidote to buman Sla- 
very, we have no reason to believe Gov. Chase’s 
views so nearly accordant with our own cor- 
victions as are those of Gov. Seward. 

“Slavery will be undermined and overthrown 
in this country as it was in Europe, and must 
ultimately be everywhere, through that ripening 
and perfection of national industry which ren- 
ders the ignorant human machine a minus 
quantity not worth the cost of keeping in con- 
dition for service.” * * Were this coun- 
try to produce its own metals, cloths, and 
wares, steadily, for even # quarter of century, 
there would be very few slaves left in it at the 
close of that period. Slavery would thus pass 
away without convulsion, without collision, 
without spoliation, by the simple process of 
making the land and machinery essential to its 
cultivation worth more with free labor, than 





were still at peace. 
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the land, machinery, and slaves, together, ‘could 
be, with unintelligent constrained labor.” 

There are other remarks of the same nature, 

all tending to show that, in the opinion of the 
editor, a tariff is “the sovereign remedy for all 
the ills that flesh is heir to.” Jf a man is as- 
saulted, his body imprisoned, and his labor con- 
strained, he would have Government remedy 
the evil and right the injured by increasing the 
duty on iron, coal, and sugar. Mr. Greeley’s 
policy has been tried a long time in Louisiana, 
and Slavery does not seem to be very seriously 
injured. I do not believe in any such doctrine 

or that Slavery has been or will be abolished 
by any such law of pure selfishness. On the 
contrary, I believe that Slavery has been abol- 
ished by the influence upon legislation of Chris- 
tian benevolence and the common-law rule that 
there are natural rights, and all presumptions 

are in favor of them. And in this country and 

everywhere it will be overthrown, if at all, by 
straight-forward legislation in favor of equal 

rights by the Legislatures having jurisdiction of 
the subject. When the doctrines indicated in 
these extracts become the doctrines of the Re- 
publican party, they may count me out. 

The Tribune lauds Gov. Seward as being the 
best exponent of what it is pleased to call “the 
truths here barely glanced at.” I trust this is 
doing injustice to Gov. Seward. He may be 
in favor of a protective policy—his financial 
schemes might be on a more liberal scale than 
would suit many Republicans—but that he 
would rely upon a protective policy as a means 
of undermining or overthrowing Slavery, I am 
reluctant to believe. Was not the editor of the 
Albany Evening Journal somewhat hasty when 
he “heartily concurred in the 7'ribune’s com- 
mendations of Goy. Seward?” RapDIcaL, 

Buffalo, January 31, 1859. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


Guido, Murillo, Washington Allston, Claude 
Lorraine, Michael Angelo, David, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Raphael, Turner, Ruskin, Vandyck. 
As we deliberately propose to write a chap- 

ter on the “fine arts,” we desire you, “dear 
reader,” to be notified at the outset that we do 
know something of the matter in hand, and we 
therefore “ lead off” with the sum total of our 
knowledge, that you may be able to take a bird’s 
eye view of the “head and front” of our in- 
formation on the subject. 

(We wish to say, by the way, that “we” are 
not the editor of the National Era, though 
“we” wish “we” were, God bless him! But 
our native modesty forces us to take shelter 





behind that royal, editorial, and impersonal | ceptibly ushered into the solemn presence of 


pronoun.) 


Two kinds of cant are extant concerning | and ghastly King of Terrors, but Death in his 
sweetest and saintliest aspect. A fair young | basis of the doctrines promulgated in the reso- 
the floating technicalities, and discourses flip- | girl, not beautiful, but very lovely, lies on her 
pantly of light, and shade, and breadth, and couch, pale and still. The calm, white brow, 
the composed features, the folded hands, belong | and nominated a Republican Presidential 
to the sleep that knows no waking. Kneeling | ticket. 

in a public way, over a bit of old canvas, but rd her side is the lover and husband, whose 


pictures. One is that which has seized a few of 
tone, mouths the “ old masters,” rants of Italy, 
sneers at American art, and goes into raptures, 
is not so absorbed but that it has leisure to ob- 


serve and brand the indifference of those out- 


“Jt knows nothing of the rules of art, not it. 
But it knows what it likes, and is going to like 
it, right or wrong. 


the picture was not made with plumb and line.” 


On the whole, this cant is rather more disagree- | dark the home must be when such a spirit leaves 


it. Everywhere are the tokens of a dainty 
follow in the wake of excellence, while this sets | hand, of a refined taste. 


able than the first, since that only pretends to 


up a claim to originality, strikes out boldly for 
itself, and is sure to find hosts of admirers 
among our rampant Democracy. Ignorance on 
any subject is a thing to be repented of, and 
forsaken if voluntary, to be silently borne if in- 
voluntary, but on no account to be exulted 
over. We, who boast our ignorance, forget, that 
though the artist, like the poet, is “ born, not 
made,” he is not born an artist. The germ is 
there, but many a spring’s sunshine, and many 
a summer's shower, ay, and many a winter’s 
frost, must ripen it into the mellow fruit. The 
possibility is there, but only by careful study, 
constant trial, severe culture, can it be wrought 
into a fact. Is it, then, reasonable to suppose 
that the untutored eye can fully appreciate the 
work of the tutored hand ? 

It is, indeed, a merciful dispensation of Prov- 
idence, that the humblest day-laborer, going 


‘home from his work at six o'clock, with his 


coat swinging over his arm, and his tin pail in 
his hand, may feel the soothing, elevating in- 
fluence of the calm sunset sky, the still fields, 
and the shining flood, yet he but enters the 
vestibule of the temple. Only to her importu- 
nate child—only 
“To him who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion witb her visible forms,” 
does she disclose the arcana—the mystic glory 
that shines in her holy of holies. 

Thus a picture is not only the measure of the 
soul that conceived, and the hand that wrought, 
but of the eye that views it. If you see therein 
neither form nor comeliness, it may be either 
because form and comeliness are not there, or 
because your gross vision cannot discern their 
spiritual presence ; and this incapacity may be 
the result either of native deficiency or lack of 
training. 

Every true picture, everything worthy the 
name, has a body and soul. Canvas, color, 
contour, are the one. ‘The idea that shines 
through them all, and invests them with life, 
and glow, and reality, is the other. Where the 
soul is wanting, all else may be perfect, the 
body complete, but the picture says nothing to 
you. Itis mere dead matter. There may be 
pretensions to life, a convulsive and contorted 
struggling, as it were, to compass life, but you 

have no love wherewithal to endow the fair Un- 
dine with an immortal soul. 

But this soul of the picture does not sit en- 
throned on the surface, to be profaned by vul- 
gar gaze. Hye may meet eye, but heart alone 
ean speak to heart. Often men who defile be- 
fore it, nine may pass on unheeding. It is to 
them blank and meaningless, like the marks of 
certain chalk on window-glass; but when you 
draw near, you, the tenth, and breathe upon it 
the breath of your life, by an unerring instinct 
it recognises your soul. Quickly life leaps into 
the picture—flashes into the statue the Prome- 
thean fire, quivering in every limb, glowing in 
every lineament, till, as you gaze, it passes into 
your being, to become a part of yourself forever- 
more. 

This life, this pathos and power, depend less 
on the subject than on the manner of handling 

it. We have all looked coolly on representa* 
tions of dying saints, surrounded by an olla 
podrida of infant cherubs, and full-grown 
angels, and wings, and crowns, and floating 


garments ; and we have perhaps felt the cheek 
flush and the heart throb atthe sunlight stream- 
ing in through a kitchen-window; for the one 
was vague, crude, and perchance ridiculous ; 
while the other, simple and direct, carried us 
swiftly back to home, and childhood, and 


mother’s love. 


Yet mere fidelity is of little worth. You 
recognise the mechanical skill, bat you say 
# Why be at infinite labor to reproduce what is 


people. 


the eye to good ones. Not the least powerful 
agent in this work is such a gallery. 


so much better at first hand?” An artist gives 
us & landscape wherein all the trees are of the 
requisite size and shape—the rocks duly dis- 
tributed and overgrown with moss, the brooks 
running the way of all brooks. We do not 
know..why we are_not. moved, but we are not. 
We acknowledge a certain correctness. We 
cannot put a finger on this or that, and say, 
“it-is-not-like.” But we -feel--no-coolness. in 
the shadow of the rocks—no longing to dint the 
soft moss with our weary feet. We do not hear 
the plashing of the water as we break with our 
hands its rippling flow, or the whisper of the 
south wind in the tops of the pine trees. 

A child’s shoe may be ever so well painted, 
and yet be only ashoe. A hat is but plaited 
straw, and a top, a bit of carved and painted 
wood. But, in the hands of a master, the worn 
shoe, the battered hat, and bruised top, will 
speak of a little form gone back to dust—a si- 
lent chamber, wherein the patter of childish 
feet will never more be heard—a hearth whose 
light, and life, and joy, are quenched in sud- 
den night. What a picture thus says to you, 
is the measure of its worth to you. You may 
see faults many and glaring, but everywhere we 
reverence a great purpose even if imperfectly 
fulfilled, a grand conception faithfully, honest- 
ly, even if unsuccessfully attempted, rather than 
petty ends achieved. Or the picture may be 
applauded by every one with unbounded en- 
thusiasm, but if your own soul is not fired and 
filled, it is no revealerto you. It may be from 
the old masters or the young pupils—from the 
world-renowned artist, or the obscure dentist’s 
apprentice; but you alone must be the judge, 
whether its soul speaks to your soul. If the 
wise, and learned, and good, are moved by what 
moves you, you may be glad thus to recognise 
kinship with them; but, if otherwise, you may 
keep your own counsel, but you must be true to 
yourself, 

Thus it is, that while painting holds out no 
invitation to arrogance and conceit, it offers no 
discouragement to ignorance. They who have 
never looked upon the master-pieces of the old 
world, may be lifted to a higher level by the 
master-pieces of the new. Such an exhibi- 
tion as that opened by the Washington Art 
Association is a most potent educator of the 
The bad pictures that disfigure so 
many walls must be removed by accustoming 


You enter it perhaps, catalogue in hand, to 
find the picture of a friend, and roam listlessly 
around, here and there seeing one to which 
you think you will return ; and you do indeed 
return to many of them, no longer listless, but 
with heart and lips wide open. “The Last 
Sleep,” by Lambdin, draws you again and 
again by an irresistible fascination. At first 
you see only a dimly-lighted room, and wonder 
why the artist should have chosen such obscuri- 
ty. But as you gaze, you are almost imper- 


Death—yet without a shock—for it is no grim 


ome is made desolate. The whole attitude 


In all this woe you share. You feel how 


It is a modest, 
quiet, elegant, not wealthy home. The rose- 
silk coverlid, the white rose lying on it, the 
flowers on the little stand, the ruffled pillows 
and spotless curtains, all bespeak the purity 
and grace of that young life. Through the 
open door you see, in the pleasant sitting-room 
beyond, the little sewing chair, placed by the 
favorite window where she used to sit, watch- 
ing his coming, smiling “the happy thoughts 
she did not care to speak.” You see the myr- 
tle trained by her own hands to climb over 
the window. Alas! who will care for it now? 
The work-basket, just where she placed it the 
last night before her eyes grew dim with illness, 
till'a mist comes before your own eyes, and you 
can look no longer. Alas! alas! that there 
are so many homes and so many hearts, of 
which this picture is a trath ! 

There is another picture by the same artist, 
but on a very different subject. One shows us 
life at its peaceful close, the other at its happy 
beginning. A little girl is swinging in a sum. 
mer-house, and a right pleasant summer-house 
it is. A grape-vine twines around the lattice- 
work, and through its broad leaves. 

“ Sunshine gleams on the roses, 

Sunshine drips on her hair; 

and the leafy shadows fleck the grass, and quiver 
in the warm air. Very warm the little maiden 
finds it, and the “sweet-to-do-nothing” mood 
sits dreamily on her now, as she swings care- 
lessly back and forth. There is a pot of crim- 
son fuchsia, whose “tossing plumes” excited 
her admiration ; but withered fuchsia, and bro- 
ken rose-bud, and neglected doll lie unheeded 
on the ground, and she only swings carelessly 
back and forth. At the moment when you see 
her, she has also caught a glimpse of you; and 
the listless expression has given way to a stead- 
fast, child-like, but neither shy nor staring 
gaze. Our little lady has been accustomed to 
seeing strangers, has a well-acknowledged rank 
in society, and is not to be frightened out of 
her propriety or self-possession by your august 
advent. 

Another phase of childhood is shown in 
“The Itabian Boy,” by Latillo. He is a little 
fellow, the son of a brigand who was killed in 
a melee. The child wandered up and down 
among the mountains, till forced by hunger to 
leave his wild haunts, and here he stands for 
the first time in the streets of Rome. The 
shaggy jacket is thrown open from his bronzed 
neck. All the beggar flutters in the rags that 
wrap his little form. The brigand lurks in the 
weapon stuck in his plaid girdle, but the child- 
hood is stronger than either brigand or beggar. 
The cone-shaped hat cannot retain the straight 
black hair which falls quite over his forehead, 
nor keep the sunshine from his swarthy, 
cheeks. One hand is in his pocket, in Yankee 
guise, but the wide-awake soul looks out through 
great Italian eyes. It is a singular and most 
striking face, full of puzzle and wonder, yet 
taking it coolly, as it were. There is no rustic, 
awkward shyness, no consciousness whatever. 
He seems to have lost his individuality in ga- 
zing at the strange sights and sounds of the 
seven-hilled city. He has become perfectly 
and only receptive, and the smile on his parted 
lips is a smile of wondering, childish, uncon- 


young soul. 





penines.” But the eyes only dilate with won 
der, and the lips smile silently day and nigh‘ 


scious amazement. It is, too, an intelligent 
face—one that you would like to experiment 
on. You feel that you could strike fire from 
those eyes, now only the openings through 
which Rome is rushing like a torrent into that 
You feel that those silent lips 
could tell many a strange weird story of dan- 
ger and daring among “the wind-grieved Ap- 


‘GOV. CHASE AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


If Gov. Chase ever had any prospect for a 
nomination for the Presidency, that prospect 
has been on the decline constantly ever since 
his wedding with Thomas Corwin, at the Good- 
ale Park in this city, in the campaign of 1858. 
Tt is true, he tried to impress the people with 
the idea that in consideration that Corwin 
would adopt his principles, he would not dis- 
pute with Old Tom on account of Ais color, 
which is, as we once heard Corwin himself say 
at the old market house on State street, a “ cop- 
per color.” But the Anti-Slavery element in 
the Republican party was aroused at the union 
of Corwin and Chase, and the confession of the 
former that he had voted for the latter, and it 
has not ceased to distrust and doubt Chase ever 
since. Mr. Giddings addressed Mr. Corwin 
immediately after the election last fall a signif- 
icant letter, notifying him that he was not 
sound on some of the doctrines of the Republi- 
can party, and to this day Mr. Corwin has never 
replied. He has treated the Old Chief with 
silent contempt. But the Anti-Slavery element 
is not made up of men who are idle observers 
of what is going on around them. They note 
and digest inwardly all matters that pertain to 
or affect their creed, and it is now said they 
have become satisfied that Chase has abandon- 
ed them, and they have, we are assured from 
reliable authority, abandoned him. It is even 
said that Dr. Bailey, who has been the earnest 
and ardent friend of Gov. Chase, and desired 
his elevation, has not only abandoned him, but 
has so advised him, and the influence of the 
National Era will now be thrown, it is said, in 
favor of Seward. The Presidential prospects 
of Chase are very much below par. He is fast 
going down, and by the time his present term 
expires in the Governor's office, he will be 
without friends for the Presidency.— Ohio 
Statesman, March 31. 

We have not lately seen many of our ex- 
changes, but we are informed that several Ad- 
ministration papers in the West are in the 
habit of quoting us, as against the nomination 
of Mr. Chase. The editorial copied from the 
Statesman is the first article of the kind that 
we have seen, and we hasten to correct its mis- 
representation, and also to define our position, 
so far as it may be proper. 

It is true that “ Dr. Bailey has been the ear- 
nest and ardent friend of Governor Chase, and 
desired his elevation”—and he still occupies 
precisely that position. He has not “abandoned 
him,” has not “so advised him,” nor is the 
Era committed to Mr. Seward. 

For twenty years that Governor Chase and 
myself have been friends, not for a single mo- 
ment have our intimate personal or political 
relations been interrupted. I know him to 
be pure in private life, of incorruptible integ- 
rity ; fair, firm, consistent, and able, in public 
life, remarkable for his administrative abilities, 
a sincere Anti-Slavery man, a genuine patriot, 
an elevated statesman, fit for the highest post 
of trust or honor in the gift of his country. 
But the National Era is not committed to 
Mr. Chase, Mr. Seward, Judge McLean, Mr. 
Hale, Mr. Banks, or any other man, as a can- 
didate. for the Presidency. There are a few 
points, however, on which it desires to be un- 
derstood, as openly committed. 

1. It is in favor of perpetuating the organi- 
zation, known as the Republican Party, on the 


lutions adopted by the National Republican 


Convention which met at Philadelphia in 1856, 


2. It is in favor of presenting as the issues 
of the canvass of 1860 the -issues of principle 


shows the entire abandonment of grief. One | embraced substantially in the resolutions ‘of 
side barbarians who do not share its ecstasies. | hand, clasping hers, still rests on the pulseless 

The other prides itself on being “ no artist.” | heart. The other, thrown out above the head, 
is clutching and convulsed in the first wild bit- 
terness of sorrow. The face is buried in the | man not distinctly, clearly, and boldly, repre- 
Artists may sneer, but it is | pillow, and you are spared the sight of its utter 
not going to be driven from a picture, because | hopelessness. 


that Convention, and is opposed to the introduc- 
tion of any new tests. 
3. It is opposed to the nomination of any 


senting those Principles, and it is in favor of 
the nomination of a “ representative” man— 
that is,a man who has signalized himself by 
service rendered to Republicanism, by his ca- 
pacity to render still further service, and by 
his tried loyalty to its Principles. 

4. When the National Convention shall have 
assembled, every member, we think, should ex- 
clude, so far as possible, the bias of prejudice 
or personal preference, determine in his own 
mind who, of such “ representative” men, will 
be most likely to carry the election, if nomi- 
nated, and then vote for the nomination of that 
man. 

To these positions the Era is committed ; 
eyond them it has no declarations to make, 
but will maintain a discreet reserve, as most 
consistent with its character and with the inter- 
ests of the cause it advocates. 


REPUBLICAN MEETINGS IN RHODE 
ISLAND. 


It is gratifying to see the efforts lately made, 
by eminent Republicans from other States, in 
aid of the Republican nomination in the east- 
ern district. Several meetings were held late- 
ly, which were addressed by Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, Anson Burlingame, and Donn Piatt, of 
Ohio. Our friend, Mr. Piatt, who is not so 
well known to Eastern people as the two Rep- 
resentatives named, spoke with great effect. 
Even the American Republican organ, the 
Providence Journal, is complimentary. It 
says: 
“Repusiican Meetinc.—The Republicans 
were addressed in Railroad Hall last evening, 
by the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, Hon. Thomas 
Davis, and Hon. Donn Piatt. The reputation 
of the speakers attracted a full audience. Mr. 
Giddings discussed the Slavery question with 
his own peculiar views. The remarks of Mr. 
Davis were substantially those which he has 
before delivered. Judge Piatt is an orator of 
unusual power, and expresses his views with 
force, “a enlivened with wit and humor.” 
The Providence Tribune says: 
“ When the President introduced the vener- 
able Senator from Ohio—he who has battled 
for Freedom as few Northern men have—he who 
has fought against the slave power until his 
hairs are frosted with the fight—there was such 
a clapping of hands, such a wild demonstration 
of enthusiasm, as is rarely received by the 
stanchest advocate of Freedom in the North. 
“The speech of Hon. Thomas Davis was 
brief and pointed. It was a recapitulation of 
his views upon the Slavery question; and of 
his position on the subject of a protective tariff. 
He uttered a truth, viz: that all Northern men 
will necessarily act in Congress upon the tariff 
in unison. 
“The Hon. Donn Piatt, of Cincinnati, oceu- 
pied nearly the same ground as his predeces- 
sors. He urged upon the voters to throw aside 
by-gones, and be united upon the man who had 
once been tried, and who proved himself faith- 
ful to the trust reposed in him. The speech of 
Judge Piatt was enlivened by numerous anec- 
dotes, which added much to the interest of his 
remarks.” 

The Tribune adds: 

“His speeches are characterized by an ad- 
mirable blending of fact, wit, and argument.” 

We are glad to see our friend turning his 
fine talents to so admirable an account. 


Seen cena 


Lispinc 1x Numpers.—A little boy now in 
Washington, two years and two months old, 
hearing his brother reading from Robinson Cru- 
soe, that he made him a coat of goat skin, im- 
mediately exclaimed : 

Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
He made him a coat 
Out of a goat; 

I wonder how he could do so. 





The Vicksburg Southron says: “ We are in- 
formed by a letter received here yesterday, from 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Southern Commercial Convention, that, af- 
ter mature consultation, the second Monday in 
May next, the 9th of the month, has been def. 
nitely fixed upon as the day for the assembling 
of the Convention.” [We thought that, by gen- 
+} eral consent, “Southern Commercial Conven- 


THE SOUTH BECOMING MORE LjB. 
ERAL. | 


While the Pro-Slavery feeling in the Gulf 
States is becoming more intense and the de- 
mands it makes upon politicians more exorbit- 
ant and unreasonable every day, there cin be 
no doubt that a contrary tendency in the pub- 
lie mind exists in the more Northern glave 
States. Ultraism has had its usual effect of 
producing a recoil; and we now are happy to 
witness in Virginia a degree of moral independ- 
ence on this Slavery question, the like of which 
has not been seen for ten years. It has been 
found impossible to follow the ultraists in their 
treasonable and criminal crusades for diganion 
and the slave trade, and there is a gneral 
spirit of revolt against their leadership. 

There was a time, extending over a period 
of some ten years, when it was not safe taques- 
tion the wisdom and patriotism of any measure 
whose object was the extension and perpetua- 
tion of Slavery, no matter how revolting t) the 
honorable instincts of a gentleman, or t) the 
conscience of a Christian; and hence it was, 
that the Southern Opposition, which is natirally 
prone to conservatism, was crushed to theearth 
beneath the Juggernaut of Black Demoqacy. 
The Whig party was peculiarly pledged, hy its 
allegiance to conservatism, and by its mver- 
ence for the names of Clay, Webster, and all the 
men of the past, to stand by the Missouri :om- 
promise. A thousand times had it sung the 
praises of Henry Clay as the great compromiser, 
the great pacificator; yet this party,« dui 
pledged by its traditions and by its platforms, 
fell almost without a struggle, at the perfidiots 
proposition to repeal that solemn compromise 
which all parties had professed to regard as 
only a little less sacred than the Constitution. 
The proposition was made in the name of the it- 
vincible black power of Slavery, and the tren- 
bling conservatives yielded, terror-stricken, {l- 
most without dealing a blow in defence of the 
very rampart of their party organization. 

The leaders of the Black Democracy were 
themselves no less swept along in the curreat 
of Pro-Slavery fanaticism and fury than ther 
opponents. We beheld the respectable elt- 
ments of the party completely at the mercy éf 
the unscrupulous and characterless demagogues, 
and men like Hammond, Orr, Mason, and Hua- 
ter, were constrained, by fear of being charged 
with treason to the South, into the support. pf 
the Lecompton fraud, and the high-handed tyr- 
anny by which the Administration attempted to 
force it upon the people of Kansas. Terr 
reigned, as it did during the worst days of the 
French Revolution, when he was regarded as 
the most undoubted patriot who proposed meas- 
ures the most reckless and bloody. In a terror- 
stricken community, this must always be the 
case. On the pretence that the public safety 
requires it, any villainy may be perpetrated, the 
multitude will applaud, and the man of honer 
and conscience, whose soul abhors the wicked- 
ness and madness of the hour, must either 
skulk away in silence, or become a martyr to 
truth and moderation. | 
But the reign of Terror in France was oyer- 
thrown, and that in the slave States is topplng 
to its downfall. It is not in the nature of man, 
or of society, to keep up a fever heat forewr. 
It remains to be seen whether the parallel vill 
be carried out in the consequences which ire 
to follow the reaction—whether the demagogtes 
who have fanned the flame of Pro-Slavery fa- 
naticism and intolerance are to be as com- 
pletely swept from power, and as signally ptwn- 
ished, as were the kindred spirits who tyranniad 
over Europe by their control over the passians 
of the Parisian mob. 

We might enumerate various instances of 
the ebbing of the tide of Southern passion. 
Among them was the Barnwell speech of Mr? 
Hammond, in which he declared that the Le- 
compton fraud, which, in the hour of alarm he 
had been compelled to support, “ should have 
been kicked out of Congress.” We may also 
mention the speech or letter of Mr. Orr, de- 
nouncing the slave trade as a criminal violation 
of the rights of man; and within a few days 
we have seen an article from the South Caro- 
linian, taking ground for popular sovereignty. 
In Virginia, last summer, Mr. Pryor, then edit- 
ing the “ South,” from being a leading supporter 
of all the more ultra Pro-Slavery measures, be- 
came a conservative, and now opposes the re- 





vival of the slave trade, the disunionism, and 
other mad projects of his former associates. | 
Recently he has taken ground in favor of pop- 
ular sovereignty, and ridicules the idea of leg: | 
islating Slavery into the Territories. In the 
same State we have seen the “ Democracy” | 
put in nomination a man for Governor, whose | 
Anti-Slavery avowals are of such recent date, 
that many of his present supporters denounced 
him as an abolitionist until he received the party 
nomination. 

The opposition in Virginia has been more 
cautious in the selection of candidates. They 
have put aside their most conspicuous leaders, 
and taken up men of less note, whose record 
cannot be quoted by the enemy to their disad- 
vantage. Still we are gratified to find that 
they show no disposition to push the negro 
hobby to an extreme. They make the most, it 
is true, of their advantage over the “ Democ- 
racy,” but we have seen from them none of the 
ultraisms which a few years ago characterized 
Southern politicians of all parties. As illus- 
trative of the tone assumed by the Opposition 
leaders in Virginia, we may mention that Mr. 
Goggin is reported to have denounced the for- 
eign slave trade in round terms, declaring 
that he would vote ten millions, if necessary, to 
put the laws in force against it. 

Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of the same party and 
State, has recently written a letter in which he 
uses the following language, which contrasts 
favorably with the recent speech of Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hunt of New York. He says: 


“Tt is obvious to the most superficial ob-} 
server, that under the fatal auspices of Democ- 
racy the country has become divided into two 
great sectional parties, which are fast pushing 
us to the verge of a dissolution of the Union. 
Losing sight of all the great industrial interests 
of the country, and professing to be the exclu- 
sive guardian of the peculiar institution of the 
South, the Democracy has adopted as its car- 
dinal measures the acquisition of Cuba, per fas 
aut nefas ; the repeal of the laws prohibiting 
the Atrican slave trade ; the seizure of Sonora 
and Chihuahua, by force of arms; and the in- 
vasion and occupation by lawless marauders of 
the Territory of friendly, but defenceless neigh- 
bors of Central America. 

“At home we find the same party, at one 
session of Congress, repealing that great meas- 
ure of pacification—the Missouri Compromise— 
(the repeal of which the Virginia Legislature 
had pledged itself, but a few years before, to 
resist at all hazards, and to the last extremity,) 
and affirming, as a fundamental article of their 
faith, the absence of all constitutional power in 
Congress to intervene in the Territories for or 
against Slavery; and, at the next session, we 
have seen the same party attempting, by the 
intervention of Congress, to force the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution on the people of Kansas, in 
opposition to their almost unanimous wish! 
Defeated in this iniquitous measure, they now, 
in the face of their former dogma of non-inter- 
vention, demand that Congress shall pass laws 
repealing the acts of the Territorial Legislature, 
and substantially establishing, by Congression- 
al legislation, Slavery in the Territories. 

“ What confidence can be placed in a party 
thus regardless of its own plighted faith, and of 
all the obligations of the Constitution, and of 
common honesty ? 

“Ts it a matter of surprise, that measures 
like these should have strengthened the hands 
of the Republican party at the North, and 








But enough for this week. 


tions” were to rest for a while, at least.] 


- 


duct like this, is inimical to the welfare of the 
nation?” 

After all, let it not be forgotten that it is the 
Republican movement that has done more than 
anything else to cause reaction in the South. 
Its supporters would commit a most egregious 
blunder, could they be deluded by these indi- 
cations of moderation in the Slave States, Let 
them persist until they have obtained the con- 
trol of the Federal Government, and they shall 
se@ still more marvellous changes, 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The New York Times undertakes to exon- 
erate the Administration from the imputation 
of favoring the revival of the slave trade, and 
at the same time rejects the idea that any con- 
siderable portion of the Southern people desire 
its revival. We are not prepared to maintain 
that the President and Cabinet are favorable to 
the foreign slave traffic; but there can be no 
doubt that, from timidity, from the fear of offend- 
ing the slaveholding class, the Executive is 
making no energetic exertions to enforce the 
laws. 

That a strong feeling exists in the Gulf 
States in favor of reviving the slave trade, 
that it is the prevalent sentiment in that sec- 
tion, there is no manner of doubt. We have 
not seen, for two months past, a newspaper 
from any of the Gulf States which ventures to 
remonstrate against the trade, while nearly all 
speak out in its favor. The Times itself fur- 
nished, a few days ago, the most unquestion- 
able evidence of the prevalence of this senti- 
ment in Georgia, and of the powerlessness of 
the Federal Government to enforce the laws in 
the face of it. We allude to the sale at auc- 
tion of the yacht Wanderer, b; the Government. 
According to the account of the affair, which 
we copied from the Times, the feeling in favor 
of the slave trade was so strong, that but one 
man dared to come forward and bid against 
Lamar, to whom the vessel belonged prior to 
its seizure, and he was soundly drubbed for 
his temerity. We again quote the editorial 
paragraph of the 7imes, which fully sustains 
the view we take of the matter. It is as fol- 
lows : 

“One Mr. Lamar, the original owner, under 
false pretences, of the Wanderer, appeared at 
the sale, and claimed the negroes from the 
yacht as his ‘property.’ The officers of the 
law at Savannah, with a remarkable disregard 
of their duty, obeyed the mandate of this swin- 
dler, and quietly transferred the Africans to 
Mr. Lamar, who now detains them. As for the 
yacht, Mr. Lamar said that, it being also ‘his 
property,’ as a matter of course no gentleman 
would bid against him for his vessel. The ap- 
peal was so far successful, that no one in the 
crowd took any part in the bidding, except a 
Mr. Van Horn, who ran up to four thousand 
dollars this splendid yacht, (worth, perhaps, 
twenty or thircy thousand, at the least,) and re- 
ceived immediately afterwards a sound pum- 
melling for his pains, at the hands of the val- 
iant Lamar and some half dozen friends, and 
in the presence of the law officers of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

So strong is the feeling ia the Gulf States in 
favor of a revival of the slave trade, that a man 
could no longer strenuously oppose it without 
incurring the suspicion of sympathizing with 
abolitionists. We noticed some days ago a 
denunciation of this kind hurled at the head of 
some “ American” editor in Alabama, by his 


“ Democratic ” neighbor. 


When the proposition was first made to re- 
open the slave trade, it was met with ridicule. 
Every intelligent man foresaw that the repeal 
of the laws forbidding it would be impossible, 
and no one then seemed to think of a revival of 
the slave trade in violation of the Federal en- 
actments. But public opinion has become so 
excited in favor of buying cheap negroes, that 
the laws are no longer regarded as a serious 
impediment. Three or four cargoes of slaves 
hive been imported within the last twelve 
months, and only one of them has been caught, 
asd the negroes restored to Afriga. The re- 
vival of the slave trade is no visionary project, 
but a reality; and we shall expect to see it 
prosper, so long as the Federal Government 
shall be in the hands of men elected by the sham 
Democracy. That party is mainly upheld by the 
slaveholders, and the men whom it puts in pow- 
er have neither the desire nor the moral cour- 
age to enforce laws which impinge in any way 
upon the right of slaveholding. 

We have reason to expect that the people of 
the northern and middle slave States, inclu- 
ding North Carolina and Tennessee, will come 
out manfully against the nefarious traffic. They 
have every inducement to do so. They have 
negroes in superabundance, and export thou- 
sands every year. They are slave producers, 
and the foreign traffic would cut off this source 
of revenue, and compel them to keep their ne- 
groesathome. The effect of this accumulating 
surplus of slaves would be a rapid reduction in 
their value, a reduction of the rates of wages ; 
and, as a consequence, the white people who 
depend for subsistence upon their own labor 
would be reduced to the last extremity of pover- 
ty, or compelled to emigrate. 

The domestic trade in slaves has so debauched 
the public mind of the South, that we cannot 
expect much earnest and effective opposition to 
the foreign trade, based on moral grounds. It 
may be that well-meaning men in the older 
States will avail themselves of the unpopularity 
of the traffic, to denounce it as immoral and 
criminal ; but its friends may well retort by 
pointing to the home trade. It would be dif- 
ficult to deny the proposition that there can be 
no more harm in buying a savage on the coast 
of Africa to enslave him in Georgia, than in 
buying a Christian in Virginia for a like pur- 
pose. This argument must forever be an 
estoppel to the defenders of the domestic slave 
trade. 

Criminal as this effort to revive the slave 
trade is, we expect much good to result from 
it. It must necessarily divide the South, and 
give rise to issues between Southern men which 
may become fatal to the system of Slavery. 





A Suicut Mistaxe.—The North British Re- 
view, in an elaborate article on Slavery and the 
Slave States, falls into an error quite too serious 
to pass unnoticed. It says: 

“ One peculiarity of the American laws is 
not to be overlooked, as it forms the character- 
istic feature of the American system. The 
slaves are not entitled, hy law, to holiday, 
period of rest, nor even wo a Sabbath. This 
peculiarity is one of the greatest hardships that 
possibly could be imposed on the afflicted race, 
one of the greatest obstacles to the slave’s im- 
provement, and an effectual barrier to self- 
emancipation.” 

Now, the truth is that the slaves are “ entitled, 
by law,” to a weekly Sabbath in every slave 
State in the Union, with a single exception, 
(Louisiana.) Masters are prohibited by law 
trom employing their slaves in servile labor on 
Sunday.—New York Times. 


If the editor of the Times will instruct his 
Washington correspondent to pay a visit to the 
county of Prince George’s, Maryland, which 
surrounds the city, any moist Sunday in May, 
he will see hundreds of negroes planting tobac- 
co with all their might. The same spectacle 
may be witnessed in any of the Southern States 
where tobacco is produced; and, indeed, the 
Sunday is disregarded as a general rule in the 
South, whenever the exigencies of the planter 
and his crop may seem to demand it. This 
may be excusable on the score of necessity . 
but we wish the Times distinctly to understan 
that the Sunday labor is compulsory, and as.a 
general rule unpaid. In the domestic service, 
of which there is a superabundance in the 





caused the people of that part of the country to 
believe that an institution which leads to con- 


South, the slaves are universally employed 


Sunday, as on other days, without compensa- 
tion. 

Whatever laws there may be on the Southern 
statute books, requiring the observance of the 
Sabbath as a day of rest, they are of no practi- 
cal validity; and the refusal of the negroes to 
perform the work assigned them by their mas- 
ters would be treated as insurrectionary, and 
punished accordingly. 


THE REVIEW. 


Adam Bede. By George Elliot, author ¢f “Scenes of 
Clerical Life. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 
Adam Bede is a strongly-marked character, 

an earnest man, bound by an unwavering love 
to his younger brother, Seth, a contrast in dis- 
position to him. The interest of the story rests 
chiefly in these two brothers, and a lovely young 
woman, Dinah, and her contrast, a cousin, 
named Hetty Sorel, to whom Adam becomes 
engaged ; but who, misled by Arthur Donni- 
thome, is arraigned and condemned for the mur- 
der of her child, and, by change of sentence, is 
transported, and then disappears from the web 
of the story. 

Numerous other subordinate characters also 
have a place, but they serve only to bring out 
in stronger relief the main personages and in- 
cidents. Dinah is a Methodist, and a female 
preacher. Yet, though controlled as she feels 
by a high sense of duly unobtrusive, and wins 
the respect even of those who disapprove of her 
sentiments and public ministry. The develop- 
ment of the story is unexpected to the reader, 
who all along anticipates the final union of 
Dinah and Seth; instead of which, without a 
breach of brotherly affection, it is Adam Bede 
who at last is rewarded by her heart and hand. 

The whole is cleverly managed by the author, 
and we recognise in the volume a similar cast 
of thought to that exhibited in his former work. 
It possesses the merit also of being written 
easily and naturally, without any effort at effect. 
Its pathos is the simple expression of the feel- 
ings belonging to the situation and the circum- 
stances. Though it cannot rank as a tale with 
many that are found among issues from the 
Harper’s press, yet it is, too, of a far higher 
stamp than many others. 


Three Visits to Madagascar, during the Years 1853, 1854, 
and 1856 ; including a Journey to the Capital; with No 
tices of the Natural History of the Country and of the 
Present Civilization of the People. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Ellis, F. H. S., author of “ Polynesian Re- 
searches.” Illustrated by wocd-cuts from photographs. 
New York: Harper & Brethers. 1859. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D C. 

We are glad at last to get something authen- 
tic and so full in respect to Madagascar. Ever 
since the banishment of the missionaries by the 
cruel Queen of that island, little comparatively 
has been known respecting it. The native 
Christians, it was understood, were persecuted 
unto death, and many a martyr there nobly 
sealed his faith by his blood; and even now, 
Mr. Ellis, in his preface, mentions that the Gov- 
ernment is opposed to the religion of Christ. 
Mr. Ellis was just the right sort of a man to fur. 
nish the varied information needed. The popular 
author of the Polynesian Researches, so attract- 
ive for its descriptions of natural scenery, and 
evincing fine powers of observation, as well as 
a hearty desire to see the Gospel proclaimed in 
all heathen lands, in his researches, is at 
once the naturalist, the close observer of men 
and manners, and the Christian missionary, 
combined ; and, having the means of access by 
his commission from the Queen of Great Britain, 
he is enabled to know more than any one less 
favorably circumstanced could hope to do of the 
progress of affairs in this large island. Accord- 
ingly, we find the volume before us on every 
page furnishing us evidence of its author’s faith- 
fulness in recording his observations and im- 
pressions, laying before the reader a large and 
diversified mass of materials, which, aided by 
the photographer’s and graver’s art, amply illus- 
trate the most important characteristics of the 
country and its inhabitants. There are nearly 
thirty of these large engravings, besides the 
smaller wood-cuts of the text. Some of these 
are portraits, others plants and objects of differ- 
ent kinds. 

We have, as yet, only been able to go over 
the volume somewhat hurriedly, but, from this 
examination, we gather rich promise of highly 
interesting and useful knowledge, that will, we 
feel assured, not be wanting of fulfilment. It 
is a large and thick octavo, brought out in a 
similar style with the recent travels of Barth, 
Livingstone, and others. 





The American Home Garden. Being Principles and 
Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, 
and Shrubbery ; to which are added, Brief Notes on 
Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average Products 
and Chemical Constituents. By Alexander Watson. Il- 
lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D C. 

Spring is opening, and, after a while, the 
gardener and farmer will be turning up the soil, 
marking his beds, and preparing and depositing 
his seeds. Here, then, is just such a book as 
he may find useful, all ready to his hands. Its 
title, ““The American Home Garden,” shows 
its adaptation to the wants of our countrymen. 
One difficulty which is found in the application 
of English works is, that by the transfer of the 
volume to our hands this side of the Atlantic, 
there is not at the same time a transfer of the 
climate, and other conditions, for which they are 
written. The volume before us is full of details 
and adaptations, given in a clear style and suit- 
ably illustrated by wood-cuts. If we could tran- 
scribe the Table of Contents, it would be seen 
how ample the information on all the topics be- 
longing to horticulture, from the laying out of 
the garden and soil, and elements of vegetation, 
up through the proceess of culture and improve- 
ment, defence against insects, best means of the 
care of the plants and fruits, and the kind most 
fitted for successful enteprise. 

The author has availed himself of the expe- 
rience of his predecessors in this branch of 
writing, and incorporated them with his own, 
to produce a valuable book on the subject, which 
is published in an appropriate style, as such a 
work always should be. 





Poemsby Albert Sutliffe. Boston: Jamea Munroe & Co. 

We find it difficult to express an opinion as 
regards these poems. They are of unequal 
merit, many rising into real poetry, others quite 
unworthy of the author. In a cursory glance, 
we have noted many exquisite touches of humor 
and pathos which alone render the book worthy 
of perusal. We would suggest, that by a slight 
revision of the versification, the volume would 
become more readable. In many passages, 
through this defect, the reading is difficult and 
the meaning obscure. 





Home Memories. ,By Mrs. Carey Brock. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Penn- 
sylvania avenae. 


A pleasant story of quiet English life, show- 
ing forth the school-life of two girls, their va- 
rious faults and backslidings, and their final 
growth into earnest Christian life. Of late 
years, many books of this kind have been writ- 
ten, and with good effect, for they reach the young 
in a way that books of no other style can—first 
interesting them in accounts of school-life, always 
fascinating to girls and boys, and oftentimes to 
“ children of a larger growth,” and at the same 
time inculcating, almost imperceptibly, moral 
principles and thoughts, a love of the right, and 
a contempt for all meanness and deceit. It 
often generates indifference in children to have 
these things urged upon them in a persistent, 
dogmatic manner; but here the pill is so judi- 
ciously coated with sweet, that it is taken 
“ quite unbeknown.” 








The Culprit Fay. By James Rodman Drake. New York: 
Rudd. Carleton, & Co. For sale by Fianck Taylor, 
Pennsylvania avenue. 

“The Culprit Fay,” itself, has too wide a 
reputation to render it necessary for us to speak 
of its merits, and to describe the beautiful de- 
lineations and delicate imagery of the poem. 
It only remains to praise Messrs. Rudd & 
Carleton for their enterprise and good taste in 
getting up so beautiful an edition of this ex- 
quisite little epic. It is printed in large, well- 
defined type, on rich, creamy paper, and bound 
in a chaste and elegant style—all of which 
serves to increase, in due proportion, one’s 
pleasure in perusing a good book—the Grad- 
grinds of this century, notwithstanding, who 
“pish” and “ pshaw ” at the idea of such trivial 
accessories increasing one’s relish. 





Sixty Years’ Gleanings. By John Brown. New York : 
D. Appleton & (‘o. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Penn- 
sylvania avenue. 


This book purports to be a “ genuine auti- 
biography ” by “John Brown, Keeper of Uni- 
versity Billiard Rooms, Cambridge.” The au- 
thor describes the different scenes of his life 
with a graphic pen, and, with a comfortable 
degree of self-complacency, relates his various 
bouts with the hard-hearted world, and his final 
triumph over all ills and enemies. He begins 
life as a shoemaker’s apprentice, and, after va- 
rious ,“ ups and downs,” now at the foot of the 
ladder, now some little distance up, at the end 
of forty years’ wear and tear finds himself in a 
comfortable position, where he can gratify his 
stomach and his leisure, and is able to look 
back and moralize on his past life. And the 
moral he draws from it, useful and applicable 
to all, is this : that one who begins life by being 
“strapped ” by a cruel shoemaker, may, through 
earnest and constant endeavors, rise to billiard 
rooms, beer, and independence—if to nothing 
higher ! 

The volume, apart from the interest of the 
narrative, is useful as giving a truthful picture 
of the lower walks of English life. 





Atlantic Monthly. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co 


The table of this magazine for April is rich 
and inviting, the initial article, “ Agrarian- 
ism,” being a very able discussion as regards 
the origin of the theory, and its prevalence in 
modern times; the next is “ Bulls and Bears ;” 
then an analysis of “ Palfrey’s and Arnold's 
Histories,” which gives due credit to those ad- 
mirable works ; and the unflagging “ Professor ” 
brings up the rear, brilliant and sparkling as 
usual. 


————s 


OFFICIAL CORRUPTION. 


The disorganization of the Black Democracy 
as a party is only paralleled by the corruption 
of the Administration to which it has confided 
the management of public affairs. 
ruptions are no longer the subject of surmise 
and suspicion. They have been officially dem- 
onstrated before committees of the House of 
Representatives. The most astounding frauds 
and peculations have been dragged forth into 
the light of day, and yet we may well imagine 
that the half has not been told. It will remain 
for the next House of Representatives to insti- 
tute the most thorough investigations into these 
corrupt practices, by which the unprincipled 
hacks and hirelings of the Administration are 
swelling into a vulgar, moneyed aristocracy. 
The Washington correspondent of the Rich- 
mond Whiy supplies us with a clue to the man- 
ner in which these peculations are carried on, 
which we commend to the perusal of our read- 
ers. 
fraud and favoritism have been brought to the 
notice of the Secretary of the Interior, and that 
that functionary has displayed a commendable 
spirit of inquiry into the matter, but we have 
not learned that his inquiries have resulted in 
any practical measure of reform. 

Seaman, an appointee of President Pierce, 
was kept in office long after his peculations, 
which are now matter of history, were notorious. 
He was permitted to remain in office to the end 
of his term, and was simply not reappointed by 
Mr. Buchanan, on his favorite principle of “ ro- 
tation in office.” Whether a different course 
will be pursued by the Secretary of the Interior 
remains to be seen. 

The correspondent of the Whig says : 

“Tt was shown, by the Investigating Commit- 
tee in the Seaman case, how it is possible for 
a public officer to live at the rate of six or eight 
thousand dollars a year, and accumulate a for- 
tune of from fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars 
in four or five years, upon a salary of $2,500 or 
$3,000 a year; and it may hereafter appear 
that others, chief clerks or heads of Bureaus, 
have discovered the same process of alchymy, 
and have carried it on so long that they now 
have their elegant country-seats, well-stocked 
and highly-cultivated farms, with plenty of ne- 
groes, splendid town-houses superbly furnished, 
and carriages and pairs that the President him- 
self might take pride in. 

“ And how can this be done? Let us sup- 
pose a case, by way of answer and illustration. 
We will suppose that a contract for Indian 
goods is to be let. They are very peculiar, and 
few firms understand anything about them. 
Suppose the firm of Grant, Barton, & Co., of 
New York, have, by hook or by crook, had 
those contracts for a great number of years, 
and, having become rich enough, have retired, 
and left their business to Cronin, Herxthol, & 
Sears, their former clerks. Suppgse Grant, 
Barton, & Co., had always had ‘a friend at 
court ;’ would it not be very natural that their 
successors would fall heirs to the “ good will” 
of the court friend? Nothing more likely. Well, 
of course, Cronin, Herxthol, & Sears, under- 
ema remamge well what kind of goods the 
Indian Bureau requires, no matter what is ad- 
vertised for, and are ready to supply them on 
the shortest possible notice. The advertisement 
might therefore be so drawn, if the friend at 
court be the person to prepare it, that this firm 
would understand it, while others might be mis- 
led. The result would naturally be, that the 
favored firm would be the successful bidders, 
and, if it were a profitable contract, could well 
afford to remember the friend who had so adroit- 
ly played into their hands; possibly they had 
already learned the ee of never forget- 
ting that friend, as he had, also, how important 
it was never to forget or desert them. 

“ Well, we may further suppose that another 
firm, determined to obtain the contract, make 
bids at a lower figure than the old bidders; the 
‘friends at court’ would of course decide in 
favor of the old firm, and the new one, Chitten- 
den & Co., would appeal to the ream ys who, 
desirous only to do right, would award the con- 
tract to the lowest bidders, especially as they 
were a well-known, wealthy house. But then 
we may suppose that ‘the friend at court,’ 
faithful to his order, would throw every possible 
obstacle in the way of the successful bidders— 
that he would withhold the schedules of goods 
required for some weeks, and would then draw 
up the contract so that they were to be deliver- 
a month earlier than usual—all for the pur- 
pose of preventing Chittenden & Co. from having 
them manufactured in time to be delivered on 
the day specified, in which case the Bureau 
would go into the market to purchase the goods 
at any price—the old firm being the only 
merchants who have them on hand—at the 
cost of the contractors. 

“We may suppose, also, that, resolved to 
serve his friends, this ‘friend at court’ deter- 
mined to appoint an individual to go to New 
York to inspect and receive the goods, into 
whose ear it is whispered that they must be re- 
jected any how. Would such an important 
service be forgotten by those benefitted? One 
would infer not. But, we may hope that, if all 
this were planned, and in part executed, the 
Secretary of the Interior could not be so blind 
as not to perceive the arts and designs of fhe 
cunning ‘ friend at court,’ nor prevented from 
thwarting them, as he has thus far. ; 

“But it will be seen, by this supposititious 
case, by what arts and means the head of a 
Bureau de jure or de facto, who has large con- 
tracts to give out every year, may, after a long 
series of years, find himself one of ‘the solid 
men’ of the Metropolis, able to live in princely 
style, and to rest himself upon the soft cushions 
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“This occasioned great excitement, amid 


which a motion was made to adjourn, and lost- 


then will 
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paper, to commence with that date, and to‘ 
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I subseribed for 3 


tinue for six months. You commences 
ing them with the issue of August 
est, you sent two numbers that was 


vi 


cri] 


period, I would say to you that | ; 
disgusted with it, and “ cordially dete 
paper. ‘ 
According to my almanac, my >" 
ended about the middle of February 
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ne 


any person. 
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i ot in t 
it contains I get 
5th. It is a very 's 
size of 

ft 
; than one-hall 
6th. It conta!’ 
ance. Tth. i 


B. Co RTI: 


“Mr. Hammersley ,of Philadelphia, movedt 
refer the subject to the Committee on Judiciars 
ubsc que ny 


“The Harrisburg Telegraph says the vam 
of the fugitive is Daniel Dangerficld, and that 
his alleged owner is Elizabeth Simpson. Dai 
iel has been living, for a number of years, with 
the Rutherfords, a few miles from Harrishur; 
bears an unexceptionable character, and hi 


The fugitive was broucht before the United 


exhibited 
rehend 


States Commissioner at Philadelphia, on Satu 

day, and his examination was postponed until 

Monday. Great Excitement was 

among the people, and a rescue was appreh 

ed. On Monday the case was again taker 

and continued, for want of fuller informe! 
an 


The Legislature of this State last week ele! 
ed Rev. George B. Cheever, D. 1)., Regent «! 


ent t 
the Constitution, abolishing the property qua 
fication now required of colored voters—ye%s 
83, nays 21. It will pass the Senate, probab! 


The Assembly has also, by a vote of threet? 
one, ordered the personal liberty bill to a thi , 
reading. This bill is more stringent than 
either that has been enacted in Vermout 
Michigan. It has been ably supported on the 
floor of the House, and by the Republican ps 


It is regarded 4s 
he doctrine 
a bar 
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POLITICAL INTELLIGE| 


SoverEIGNTY.—The . 
our readers are awar} 
formerly of the Richm 


ken strong ground in favor o 
pt » or “non-interventio 
watt Slavery in the Territo 
a “bows conclusively that cey 
a et Pro-Slavery party in th 
a test, if the right to protect 
. vertitories by Federal legislat 
‘ pon He hence wisely conclud 
 jhould fall back upon “ po 
putt which, although it has w 
E has been the means of 
ery in New Mexico, and will 
eee in Arizona and the Te 
e fb. 


be acquired from Mexico: a 
»” y * Jt was in organizin 
¢ New Mexico that Congress, 
wy lied the principle of non- 
_ dolitionists resisted the innq 
pe ditional Anti-Slavery policy 
ye In fact, the controvers 
ramen apt to exclude the Soy 
noe yy ee operation of the 
Perrone representatives of the 
re unanimous in my 

d in support of the dog 

Nevertheless, they 
put for the defection 
1 other eminent men in the Nor 
lition associations. It is 
speech was delivered fro 
‘ally Anti-Slavery st and-point, ba: 
op on-intervention on the grou 
x} on was ‘consecrated to Fred 
“era of the Almighty; a 
letermine the contest agains 
‘Congressional interference anc 
oe The Territories of Ut 
Mexico were formally invested ° 
to decide for themselves in respect 
mestic institutions. , 

« What is the consequence 0 { 
of non-intervention 1 this particul 

The States contMues : 

“Could the most zealous pre 
Slavery desire any other result BP 
does Slavery thus secure a firm {¢ 
Territory of New Mexico—alm« 
in itselft—but the position affor 
every facility of expansion im the 
most inviting to its institutions. 
Arizona and Nevada destined to 
eway of the South, but the cont 
of Mexico will be subdued to th 
very, When in the fullness of ti 
pe released from the impotent 
Central Government. 1 he posse 
Mexico is indeed a splendid cor 
Pro-Slavery party. They lost N 
operation of the non-interventi 
put under the same policy they 
ample indemnity in a quarter wh 
being a sickly exotic, Slavery wil 
a congenial soil, and flourish of 


rent vigor. 
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Mr. Pryor, 


pent} 
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ff March 


The Richmond Enquirer of 
holds the following emphatic lang 
ence to the establishment of Slav 
The Enquirer is edited by a sor 
Wise, and there can be no doubt 
his sentiments upon this subject. 
occupied the unpopular positior 
ving with Mr. Douglas inhis A 
notions, Mr. Wise is now taking 
tional Pro-Slavery ground whicl 
in 1856. The Enquirer says: 





“The act of the Legislature o 
protecting Slavery and prohibit 
tion, is but the recognition of t 
ples of the Constitution, that Sl 
no establishing law, but follows 
tion wherever that instrument ¢ 
prohibited by some sovereign a 
of God,’ which Mr. Webster th 
Slavery in these Territories, is 
have no existence whatever. 
requires protection, but not estal 

“This act of the Legislature 
is perfectly legitimate, and withi 
its constitutional duties. The Cc 
ing carried the institution into th 
cording to the Dred Scott decisi: 
its protection no man should de 





The Richmond Enquirer, edit 
Governor Wise, agrees with us t! 
impossible to “sink the Slave 
and ridicules the efforts of Gove 
the Virginia Opposition to patch 
for the campaign of 1860, ignor 
question, upon which the peopl 
tion can be rallied. 

The Enquirer insists that pra 
or compromise, is what the cout 
it scouts the idea of any more 
So we say. The following ext 
the leading idea which pervades 
article ; 

“*Sinkina THE Siavery Aé 
had occasion lately toexpress th 
pine entertain, that ‘ sinh 
agitation North and South’ wv 
impossibility, but that it was a 
for wise patriotism, whether ‘ si 
sirable, 

_ “Peace between the sections 
indeed the greatest good withi 
man, but when we say PEACE, V 
a ‘sinking’ or cessation of hos 
manent peace; not a truce, dur 
party shall increase the means 

after a time renew hostilities w 
and more deadly effect. We thi 
surest way of arriving at peac 
fairly to settle every question th 
the harmony that formerly exis 
two sections. For nearly forty 

hot existed between the North : 
truce has followed truce, an 
compromise have delayed a set 
ing out to both parties the pros) 
triumph.” 
Revivan or tun Waw P 
ticed in our last the effort | 
restore life fo the long defur 
At the meeting in New Yo 
Hunt made a speech, from wh 
following extract, which shows 

188 not improved in its tone 
rave some four or five years, | 
forth in its grave clothes, mutt 
meaningless commonplaces ag 
tion of the Slavery question, : 
&cquiescence and peace, which 

its lips as it fell asleep. We 
tricks necromancy may play, | 
idea that a healthy vital currer 
Course through the veins of V 
& few Spasmodic efforts such as 
the New Y6rk papers, it wil 
nop the land of shadows. M 
In the next place, it becor 
Consider w ant 
be er what definite end an 
ae by keeping up a ps 
rs the Slavery question, to reg 
enn _Is it proposed by thi 
iminish Slavery, or to ema 
how atall. The right of each 
hacen colored population, ‘ 
in nee, is conceded on 
prc re told that the object is 
Whar on of Slavery into free 
oa free territory? Will so 
agg the map? "I feel very « 
the v nO territory within the } 
oe /nited States in which Sl 
a wef established. All adi 
< all the States to be forme 
nn Ty covered by the Missot 

ust eventually become free 8 

regon are free States alr 
d Nebraska are equally « 
here, then, is the point 
Pe ah Is it in Utah or New 
om Seriously believe it possil 

tp into those remote ani inac 
in Na Presented that there isa 
ake v Mexico, and that its | 

Sed a law legalizing Slave 

e of marvels, and it may be 

tric vegislature is inclined 

“8, illustrating the doctrine 

ignty, ‘ 

eart 
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ton an 
80, 
found » 


But all the legis 
ould prove insufficient 

TY in New Mexico, There 
Patt of that vast and desolate 
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aristocratic carriage in a da 
is town house to his country y 
the Seaman case, it was proved 
friends received largs sume of 
contractors; and that it was ge 
itood that this was the only waye 
be obtained. Let sundry men 
ess be inquired of, whether this racti 

ined to the office ot Public Py; Fiacuce 


‘ ihe rintin 
rit prevails in other Bureaus ana‘ or 
ents. 7 De. 

Fairray,” 


ily iting 
1ansion, 

that 
MOne 

nerally 
0 Ntract; 
dbers gf 


RRS oe 
Stickies Triat.—The 
anced on Monday, and was proceed 
n Tuesday. On the first day, five jun m 
mpanelled, and on the second = 
ipon, the court adjourned. 


———>——__- 


trial of Mr. Sickles 


, three : 


ITtvVE Stave Exctrement AT 


a . Harris. 
—On Saturday morning considerah|; 
A : > ex 
nt was created at Harrisburg, Pg | 
a, by 


y U.S. Marshal Jenkins arresting 
an under the fugitive slave ln. TI 

was made in the market-place, and *¢ 
e, who is said to be from Virginia sae 
to Philadelphia to appear before 0 . 
issioner Longstreth. The Philadelphia 
n, of Saturday afternoon, says : 


a col. 


e alleged fugitive, upon his arrival in ¢} 

as taken to the oflice of the U. 8 Co . 
rer, at Fifth and Chestnut streets pa 
* him this afternoon with his Wrists - 
n handcuffs. He told us that his n a 
iel Webster, that he is about prety 
of age, and that he has been Nelle os 
burg for nine years past, where he a 
ed at fence-making. Upon bein “4 


nei : I & ques- 
concerning his. domestic relations, he 
vith tears in his eyes, that he had a 


ring at Harrisburg ; that he ha: 
n, the last of whom was buried yesterday 
He said that he had many friends 7 
burg, and that if he could have = 
1ere, instead of being brought so far Sica 
he could have been able to prove his 
o liberty ; but at so great a distance eens 
and among strangers he had no chance 
2 states that he was arrested while “ 
zg market at half past six o'clock this 
ng, On pretence that he had committed 
rime. The officers who made the arrest 
at there was a disposition to rescue the 
e, and for that reason handeuffs were put 
him at Harrisburg. The gyves were 
ed in the cars, and again put upon him 
heir arrival in Philadelphia. 
is understood that the alleged fugitive is 
dbyva party in Virginia, who say that 
aped from bondage six years ago. Dan- 
on the other hand, declares that if he was 
risburg he could prove that he had lived 
nine years. He is a good-looking, stal- 
man, with an inoffensive countenance. 
s the first case under the fugitive slave 
Philadelphia for several years.” 


l had two 


ispatch to the Philadelphia Journal, dated } 


burg, Saturday afternoon, gives the fol- 
‘scene in the Legislature: 


fugitive slave having been arrested here 
orning, the subject was mentioned in the 
, when Mr. Irish made an eloquent speech 
course of which he pronounced the ar- 
great outrage, inasmuch as the man had 
rere seven vears. He had been arrested 
rket, placed in irons, and dragged down 
eet by a band of armed ruffians, erying 
while thousands of persons witnessed the 
’ committed. These remarks caused a 
excitement in the House, and Mr. Irish 
1 to prodeed to the consideration of the 
val liberty bill. 

his proposition was not agreed to, bya 
f40 to 34—two-thirds being required to 
nd the rules. 
tr. Rouse, in view of this outrage, then of- 
a preamble, with a resolution attached, to 
ip the bill providing for the removal of 
pital to Philadelphia. 

his resolution was negatived by a vote of 
6. 
r. Bayard submitted a series of resolutions 
st Slavery, and fixing Wednesday next for 
onsideration of the personal liberty bill. 
esolution passed to a second reading by a 
of 36 to 26. 
‘his occasioned great excitement, amidst 
1 & motion was made to adjourn, and lost— 
25, nays 43. 
‘he offensive resolutions were then with- 
n, and Wednesday evening fixed for the 
ssion of the bill. 
Ir. Hammersley, of Philadelphia, moved to 
the subject to the Committee on Judiciary, 









1e purpose of inquiry; but subsequently 


trew the motion. 
The Harrisburg Telegraph says the name 


e fugitive is Daniel Dangerfield, and that 


lleged owner is Elizabeth Simpson. Dan- 
a3 been living, for a number of years, wit 
tutherfords, a few miles from Harrisburg, 
3 an unexceptionable character, and ha 
ed himself an industrious man.” 
he fugitive was brought before the Unite 
es Commissioner at Philadelphia, on Satur 
and his examination was postponed unti 
day. Great Excitement was exhibited 
ng the people, and a rescue was apprehend 
On Monday the case was again taken up 
continued, for want of fuller information. 












NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 
ALBANY, April 2, 185%. 
he Editor of the National Era: 


he Legislature of this State last week elect 
Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D., Regent 0 





University, by a vote of 103 to 36. Somé 


ortance is attached to this act, on accoun 
he bold position Dr. Cheever has taken re 
ly against Slavery, scarcely less radica 
. that of Garrison and Phillips. 


he Assembly has passed an amendment td 


Constitution, abolishing the property quali 


ion now required of colored voters—yeas 


nays 21. It will pass the Senate, probably: 
re this letter appears in the Hra. 

he Assembly has also, by a vote of three t 
ordered the personal liberty bill to a thir 
ling. This bill is more stringent thar 
er that has been enacted in Vermont 0 


higan. It has been ably supported on the 
r of the House, and by the Republican pa 
| throughout the State. It is regarded af 
ecessary measure to vindicate the doctrind 






State Rights, as well as to interpose a ba 
to the march of the Slave Power unde 
d Scott decisions. B. 
co eiaiatica kl 

Wayne, Micu., March 28, 185%. 

the Editor of the National Era: 
in the first of September, 1858, I was pe 
led to try your paper, and see if I would no 
it. Accordingly, I subscribed for you 


; eon 
er, to commence with that date, and to co 


‘ ; eel 
efor six months. You commenced sen‘ 
. ‘ 258s 7 
them with the issue of August 19, 185 i 
you sent two numbers that was betore 


2 I ordered you to commence. 





Vhen I subscribed for your paper, I thought 


pseribe 





suited me, I would be a steady sul 
our paper; but, having tried it for that s * 
od, 1 would say to you that I am pertec 7 
rusted with it, and “cordially detest Y° 

er. Ser 

\ccording to my almanac, my subscript 
ed about the middle of February last; a 
keep sending them as though I was a 
subscriber. ‘The chains of the fugitive * 

wn tighter to-day than they would have lis 
he Abolitionists had not set up their devil 
vl about “ niggers.” 











: — ‘ , Merci 
fhe Richmond Hnquirer, Charleston, 3 y 


New Orleans Delta, Detroit Free 
1e other conservative Pro-Slavery organs 
re towards the overthrow of the 5s 
n ALL the Abolition journals like t 


doe 






he Natio 


Era. 
For the following reasons I 
Der: 
ist. It is not half as good as it uf 
It contains scarcely any forelg? 
_ It has two stories in it which have 
s to VITIATE the morals of any perso. 
arly all the news it contains I get Mig 
ww York Zribune. 5th. It is @ VerY oF 
per in price, and is but half the siz 
ibune, and contains Less than one- 
1ount of print of that paper. 6th. It con 
news of any general importance. 
my opinion, a dirty, Abolition, 





ised to b 
new 















nigget-W° 


ipping sheet. + Aboli 


herefore, you may discontinue you 
in vomiting harangue; id est, bh 
ur paper as long as | want it, and 
ll discontinue it immediately. 


Most respectfully, O. B. Cut: 
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oLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SovereIGNtTY.—The Washington 
ne which our readers are aware is edited 
- Pryor formerly of the Richmond South, 

: ae 1 strong ground in favor of “ popular 
see ty,” ais « jon-intervention by Con- 
aoe ry in the Territories.” The 
sor shows conclusively that certain defeat 

“«< the Pro-Slavery party in the Presiden- 
re the right to protect Slavery in 
* rooritories by Federal legislation is insist- 
He hence wisely concludes that the 
| back upon “ popular sover- 
“hich, although it has worked badly 
. has been the means of establishing 

Mexico, and will produce the 
“ pind in Arizona and the Territories yet 
ed from Mexico: 

“Jt was in organizing the Terri- 
w Mexico that Congress, for the first 
e principle of non-intervention. 
ve sHolitionists resisted the innovation upon 
a jitional Anti-Slavery policy of the Gov- 

- in fact, the controversy originated 
" agro to exclude the South from the 
Be, ps py the operation of the Wilmot Pro- 
[erie ye representatives of the slaveholding 

; pee unanimous in opposition to the 
and in support of the doctrine of non- 
Nevertheless, they would have 

“waten, but for the defection of Webster 
as ‘minent men in the North from their 
ey \boliti mm associations. It is true, the 7th 

“arch speech was delivered from an essen- 
Ste Anti-slave ry stand-point, basing its poli- 

wi .intervention on the ground that New 
ieee ae ‘consecrated to Freedom by the 
sae of the Almighty; still the effort availed 
: ciermine the contest against the principle 
ve woasional interference and Federal re- 

‘The Territories of Utah and New 
asieo were formally invested with authority 
; decide for themselves in respect of their do- 


port! AR 


., with Slave 


; ontest, if 


j upon. 
th should fal 


mtts 





gory in New 


he acquit 

% x 

tort of Ne 
os applied th 








sta 





meas >, 
yorvention. 


hor 
} otnert ¢ 


of Congres 


tic institutions. ; 
"wWhat is the consequence of the operation 
ofnonantervention in this particular instance ? 

The States continues : 

«(ould the most zealous propagandist of 
slavery desire any other result c _And not only 
slavery thus secure a firm foothold in the 
Torti ry of New Mexico—almost an empire 
 coli—but the position affords the South 
facility of expansion in the very direction 
ke inviting to its institutions. Not ouly are 
jrizoua and Nevada destined to fall under the 
‘way of the South, but the contiguous States 
+ iexico will be subdued to the uses of Sla- 
or, whee in the fullness of time they shall 
io veleased from the impotent grasp of the 
‘oytral Government. The possession of New 
Yexico is indeed a splendid conquest for the 
ProSlavery party. They lost Kansas by the 
‘ration of the non-intervention principle ; 
iat under the same policy they have secured 
juple indemnity in a quarter where, instead of 
vine a sickly exotic, Slavery will take root in 
_ypgenial soil, and flourish of its own inhe- 

















rent vigor. 


The Richmond Enquirer of March 30th 
iulds the following emphatic language in refer- 
eco to the establishment of Slavery in Mexico. 
The Enquirer is edited by a son of Governor 
iso, and there can be no doubt that it reflects 
his sentiments upon this subject. From having 
qupied the unpopular position of sympathi- 
wg with Mr. Douglas in his Anti-Lecompton 
witions, Mr. Wise is now taking the ultra sec- 
tinal Pro-Slavery ground which he occupied 
in 1856. The Enquirer says : 


» The act of the Legislature of New Mexico, 
potcliny Slavery and prohibiting emancipa- 
jim, is but the recognition of the true princi- 
jles of the Constitution, that Slavery requires 
no establishing law, but follows the Constitu- 
tion wherever that instrument extends, unless 
pwhibited by some sovereign act. ‘The law 
of God, which Mr. Webster thought forbade 
Slavery in these Territories, is now found to 
have no existence whatever. The institution 


requires protection, but not establishment. 


“This act of the Legislature of New Mexico 
is yerlectly legitimate, and within the sphere, of 
iis constitutional duties. The Constitution hav- 
ing carried the institution into the Territory, ac- 
cording to the Dred Scott decision, the right of 


its protection no man should deny? 





slaves of their own. 
the history of Kansas. 
laws, legalizing Slavery there. 
the party leaders made the welkin rin 
appeals to the slaveholders to invade Kansas, 
and make it a Southern State. 
Executive favored their machinations. But 
what was the response? The slave-owners re- 
mained quietly at home. With all the convul- 
sive efforts that were made, less than 200 slaves 
were moved across the Missouri line, but mm 

t 





heard of a slaveholder who intends or desires 


would not be worth the cost of their transporta- 


tion thither. Indeed, the soundest statesmen 
of the Southern States, of all parties, now con- 
fess that there is no space in our vacant Ter- 
ritories where it can be made _— or de- 
sirable to introduce Slavery. 

up the contest, is it wise for us to afflict our- 
selves with needless alarms, and insist on suf- 
fering imaginary woes? In point of fact, so 
far as we can judge from recent experience, 
the clamor at the South, in favor of extending 
Slavery, would seem to have been chiefly con- 
fined to agitators and politicians who have no 
his is made apparent by 
They passed bogus 
The press and 


When they gave 


so near the border that they could be broug 


back on very short notice. The attempt to 
make Kansas a slave State was in conflict with 
natural laws too powerful to be counteracted 


by the efforts of any political combination.” 


that journal of March 30th: 


his favor by a majority of tens of thousands. 


are with this popular movement. 


tion of power in Southern hands : 
From the Petersburg (Va.) Press. 


The Richmond Enquirer, edited by a son of} its opinions. 


fiovernor Wise, agrees with us that it is utterly 
impossible to “sink the Slavery agitation,” 
and ridicules the efforts of Governor Hunt and 
the Virginia Opposition to patch up a platform 
for the campaign of 1860, ignoring the Slavery 
question, upou which the people of either sec- 


tion can be rallied. 


The Enquirer insists that PEACE, not a truce, 
or compromise, is what the country wants, and 
it seouts the idea of any more compromises. 
Sowe say. The following extract will convey 
the leading idea which pervades the Enquirer's 


article : 


“*Sivkina THE Siavery AGrration.—We | under a different name. 


had oecasion lately toexpress the opinion, which 
wehonestly entertain, that ‘ sinking the Slavery 
agitation North and South’ was not only an 
impossibility, but that it was @ grave question 
lr wise patriotism, whether ‘sinking’ was de- 


sirable, 


“Peace between the sections of the Union is 
udeed the greatest good within the reach of 
tan, but when we say PEACE, we do not mean 

‘sinking’ or cessation of hostilities, but per- 
uianent perce; not a truce, during which each 


} 


ATTey 






an 


druce 


tmumph, 


—_—— 


Revivan. or tHe Wau Party.—We no- 
‘eed in our last the effort now making to 
restore lite to the long defunct Whig pasty. 
At the meeting in New York, Ex-Governor 
it made a speech, from which we take the | hibits it. hij ce RS 
In any aspect of the question, it j8_Fidicu- 
lous to make this subject a source of disunion 
and division in the Democratic ranks. There 
grave Some four or five years, but that it comes | js comman principle enough which is safe for 
‘orth in its grave clothes, muttering the same | all the ay on which a ene en 
Meaningless ¢ ~e : ‘+a. | in hostility to an enemy wha would despoul, de- 

commonplaces against the agita grade, and subdue us. We have § grest work at Pensacola, “Seminole ;” and the one at 
to accomplish, the foes of a constitutional | Mare Island, California, “ Saginaw.” 
Union to meet, and we should not exact from 
our friends more than what they freely tender 
us—security to every right we claim under the 


Ht 
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has n 
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tricks 


a few s 
the Ny 


Mo the land of shadows. Mr. Hunt says : 


roa Tn the next place, it becomes important to 

lier what definite end and object is to be 
ping up a party organization 
avery question, to regulate Federal in- 


attained hy kee 
00 the Slay 


tereers * 

todini : r it proposed by this mode of action 
Oper Slavery, or to emancipate a slave ? 
ix ctl. The right of each State to regulate 
inte population, without external 


® are told th 
“Xtensty 
What free te 
On 

VUt On the map ? 
have 


hited States 


ind all th 
Ntory 
tory coverec 


ton and Neb 
be here, 
fund? J’ 
e al 
“TF Into 
Ne 
. Ste 
nN 


AN geri 


pe a law legalizing Slavery. This is an 
torial Lrvela, and it may be that the Terri- 
thicks aeslature is inclined to play fantastic 


1 

elgnty, 
arth 

— would 
in 


patty shall inereage the means of warfare, and 
f ime renew hostilities with greater zeal 
more deadly effect. We think the best and 
‘test way of arriving at peace is finally and 
‘uirly to settle every question that has disturbed 
‘he harmony that formerly existed between the 
‘Wo sections, For nearly forty years, peace has 
lotexisted between the North and the South— 
has followed truce, and the shams of 


lowing extract, which shows that Whiggery 
t improved in its tone by lying in the 


‘on of the Slavery question, and in favor of 
Requiescence and peace, which still hung upon 
3 lips as it fell asleep. We know not what 
..s hecromancy may play, but we have no 
‘a that a healthy vital current will ever again 
“outse through the veins of Whiggery. After 
Pasmodic efforts such as that veported in 
ow York papers, it will quietly relapse 


ously believe it possible to carry Sla- 
those remote and inaccessible regions ? 
Presented that there is a apeck of trouble 
Pessoa Mexico, and that its Legislature have 


ustrating the doctrine of squatter sov- 

But all the legislative power on 
‘d prove insufficient to establish Sla- 
part of Pr Mexieo, There is but a small 


organic law—equality and respect. 


_——- 


new hands, says: 


ecutive patronage.” 








hat vast and desolate region which af- organization, North and South, 









4 
fords sustenance for man or beast. Whoever 


with 


The Federal 


The Pittsburgh Gazette states that the friends 
of Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, will pre- 
sent his name to the Republican Convention 
for the Presidential nomination. The Gazette 
expresses its sympathy with the popular move” 
ment. We clip the following paragraph from 


Hon. Simon Cameron.—Our correspondent 
at Harrisburg, in his letter, which may be found 
in this morning’s paper, alludes to the great 
home pupularity enjoyed by Gen. Cameron. It 
is a true view of the subject, and we are sure it 
is not in the least exaggerated. This distin- 
guished gentleman is beyond doubt the first 
choice of the great Opposition party of Penn- 
sylvania, and should the National Convention 
designate him as the people’s standard bearer, 
the vote of the Commonwealth will be cast in 


As far as Gen. Cameron, himself is concern- 


Democracy Derrearep.—Louisville, April 
The Ojposition have elected their Mayor 


to remove his slaves into New Mexico, and aud a majority of the Councils. 
what would he do with them there? They 


Kigiteen Opposition and six Democratic 
members of the latter are known to be chosev. 


Cincinnati, March 29.—The Republicans 
and Americans met here to-day in Union Con- 
vention, and nominated a full ticket for officers 
to be voted for at the municipal election next 
month. The Convention was quite harmoni- 
ous. 

The Democrats meet to-morrow, to nominate 
their ticket. 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Sate or tHe “Union.” — General George 
W. Bowman, at present Superintendent of the 
Public Printing, has become sole proprietor of 
the Washington Union newspaper, and will 
take full possession of the establishment on the 
11th day of April next, when he will make his 
own announcement of the course he intends to 
pursue.— Union. 





Items telegraphed abroad from this city: 

Washington, March 30.—A report prevails 
here, founded on private advices, that General 
Miramon has negotiated a secret treaty with 
France and Sardinia, by which France is to 
furnish funds to carry on his war, and Miramon 
cedes to them the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
etc.; but our Government, for reasons entirely 
satisfactory to itself, does not attach any im- 
portance whatever to the rumor and regards it 
as too ridiculous to be believed, especially in 
the present warlike condition of Europe. 

The Postmaster General has addressed a let- 
ter to Colonel Schouler, on the part of the re- 
monstrants, in which he says the question to be 
determined is, what shall be the amount and 
form of the indemnity attending the removal of 
the Boston post office back to the former build- 
ing? The indemnity must assume such a shape 
as will secure, beyond doubt, the payment of 
the rent of $12,000 for the Summer street office, 
as it shall fall due; and to that end a deposit 
in the Sub-Treasury of that sum, to the credit 
of the Government be made. 

The Post Office Department has dispatched 
two agents to the South, with instructions 
promptly to report all the causes of the repeat- 
ed failure of the mails to connect with the in- 
complete railroads in Mississippi, the ebject be- 
ing toremedy the evil, and enforce a compliance 





ed, we feel warranted in saying that his desires 
and hopes are centred in the success of the 
Republican party in 1860, and that he will use 
all his efforts and tax all his well-known ener- 
gies in achieving a triumph for its candidate 
or the Presidency. His great wish is to secure . fl . 
harmony and concert of action in the ranks of | _ According to a letter received from Lieut. 
the party; and if his name is deemed essential 
to attain that desirrable object, he will not for- 
bid its introduction into the canvass. Should 
the choice of the Convention, however, fall on 
any other distinguished Republican, no single 
individual can be found who will labor more 
earnestly for the success of that nomination 
than Gen. Cameron. He regards the success 
of the party as a paramount consideration, and 
of greater moment than the success of individ- 
uals. In the mean time his Pennsylvania friends 
are resolved to present his name, in behalf of 
the old Commonwealth, for the Presidency, in 
1860. We need not say that our sympathies 


A Sournern View oF Popu.ar Sovereicn- 
ty.—The following article from a Virginia 
“Democratic” paper shows that the Southern 
Democracy are not so mad as to desire the ex- 
pulsion of Mr. Douglas from the ranks. They 
are perfectly willing that he shall continue his 
allegiance and contribute his aid in the election 
of a Pro-Slavery President. It will be seen 
that the editor of the Press regards popular 
sovereignty, subject to the Dred Scott decision, 
and subject to the ruling of the Territorial 
courts, as quite a harmless hobby, and he 
doubtless imagines that, so far from harming 
the South, it may contribute to the preserva- 


Senator Douglas's Speech—We have to 
thank Senator Douglas for several copies of 
his speech on popular sovereignty. We have 
read it with interest, and while we dissent from 
a considerable portion of it, we are free to con- 
fess that we cannot perceive the dangers which 
some of our contemporaries discover lurking in 


To our view, the distinction between squat- 
ter sovereignty and popular sovereignty, as held 
by Senator Douglas, is very marked. The 
South might well complain, as might any por- 
tion of the Union, of a Territory receiving its 
social impress from the transient presence of 
every adventurer who happens to drop upon 
her soil. But we question if a safer rule can 
be adopted than that of the settled population 
of the Territories, bound to their soil and at- 
tached to their interests by the same ties which 
make up the value and the safety of popular i 
power in our organized State sovereignties ; | convention. 
because, sooner or later, the perfected sover- | _ s ; 
eignty will perform the very act, from the very | tion. And, pray, in what an attitude do they 
motives which govern the same communities 


One important fact, too, seems to be for- 
gotten in most of the discussions. A single 
case decided by the Supreme Court will fix 
the law of property rights under the Constitu- 
tion, which would then be enforced by a Judi- 
ciary of Federal appointment in the Territo- 
ries, whose judgment must be sustained by the 
Federal power. In this way, all the guaranties 
of constitutional right that could possibly be 
secured from Congress, and with far greater 
certainty and stability, will be maintained, 
Congress depends for its complexion on too a 
many causes, to be relied on absolutely. The | @ too credulous nature. 
Judiciary, however, we think, may be trusted. 
As to the rights of Slavery, the Dred Scott 
decision jg unmistakable; and we apprehend 
little doubt that Territorial action, in hostility 
with its precepts, would be speedily rebuked. 
Comparing the Missouri Compromise with 
: F the non-intervention policy, whether loaded or 
‘upromise have delayed a settlement by hold-} not with popular soyereignty, or even squatter 
‘ng out to both parties the prospects of ultimate sovereignty in its broadest sense, we confess 
we cannot conceive how a Southern man 
can hesitate between the two. The Missouri 
Compromise itself opens all below 36° 30” to 
these very questions, whilst it plants itself upon 
the theory that down to that line Slavery is a 
wrong upon the white race, and sternly in- follows : 
Washington, April 1—The Navy Depart- 
ment has named the new third-class steamers 
as follows: That at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, the “Mohican;” that at Boston, “ Nar- 
ragansett;” at Brooklyn, “ Iroquios;” the large 
one at Philadelphia, “Wyoming,” and the 
small one, “ Pawnee ;” at Norfolk, ‘ Dacotah ;” 


ing of the transfer of the Union newspaper into 


“We have already announced the change of 
proprietorship in the Washington Union, by 
which the official journal, as our grave contem- | 7ipgy. 
aorary of the Intelligencer courteously charac-| 4 letter from the egmmander of the Savan- 
terizes it, passes from the control of Mr. Corne- | nah, dated Vera Cruz, March 1th, confirms 
lius Wendell into the hands of Brigadier Gene- | the former report of the defeat o 
ral George Washington Bowman. The com- | the success of the Constitutionalists in the in- 
plete details of the transaction, though now in 
our possession, we reserve for future exposition, 


» 1s coneeded on all hands. But slic will admit that the proceeding 
at the object is, to prevent the when the politic 9 : 


0 of Slavery into free territory? Into 
rritory? Will some one point it 

i feel very confident that we 
the Aes territory within the present limits of | 
eesefull es in which Slavery can be suc-' 
wy established, All admit that Kansas, 

e States to be formed from the Ter- 
ust evenen ; by the Missouri Compromise, 
21d Oro cp y become free States. Minnesota 
on are free States already. Washing- 

raska are equally certain to become | 
then, is the point of danger to be} 
Is itin Utah or New Mexico? Who expect to kill two birds with one stone. They 
are aware Slavery has nothing to lose, while the 
Federal courts are ready to enforce the doctrine 


The Louisiana Courier follows the lead of 


the Washington States, in support of popular} 4 dispatch from Charleston, S. C., says the 
sovereignty, subject to the Dred Scott decision. | Courier contains a telegraphic dispatch from 


with the contract for conveyance of the mails 
between New Orleans and Washington within 
schedule time. 

Advices from Fort Yuma give very dis- 
| couraging accounts of gold gathering in that 
vicinity. 


Burk, commanding the United States schooner 
Fennimore Cooper, now engaged in surveying 
the route between San Francisco and China 
and Japan, the guano island taken possession 
of by him contains, at the least calculation, 
25,000 tons guano. The results of the survey 
thus far, notwithstanding the smallness of the 
outfit, are regarded of high value to our com- 
mercial marine. 


Washington, March 31.—From all which 


the statements relative to Sir William Gore 
Ouseley’s action in Nicaragua are correct, he 
has violated not only his own instructions, but 
the solemn understanding between the British 


the facts are as stated, the President will, it is 
said, notwithstanding the refusal of Congress 
to grant him extraordinary powers to protect 
the rights and property of citizens of the United 
may have been the written stipulations between 


the two Governments respecting Sir Ouseley’s 
mission. 


cle on Nicaraguan affairs, as follows : 


picture of its humiliation ? 


himself at the State Department. 


State, took charge of his remains. 


for her safety. 


! 


. : stiei Tashingten, that war jh Furope had actuall 
By this artful dodge, the Southern politicians pein aod Geor beg ars had brought 
a dispatch to that effect to the President. Mr. 
Miles, a member of Congress from Charleston, 
: telegraphed back that Lord Napier knew noth- 
that Slavery exists as a constjtytiqnal right in ing about the truth of the report, but the Cou- 
the Territories ; and while Federal officials are | rie fails to be convinced. 
appointed by a Pro-Slavery President to ad- 
minister the laws. By acquiescing in the sham 
of popular sovereignty, they therefore concede 
nothing substantial to the cause of Freedom, 
while the mere name will preserve the party 














islature, 


English Cabinet. 


can be learned, it is not unsafe to say, that if 


Government and that of the United States. If 


States, and exact conformity with whatever 


Tue Wassineton States on THE PREst- 
DENt.—The States concludes a scorching arti- 


“ His diplomacy is triumphant, but his pledg- 
es—what of them? The story is already told. 
Suffice to say, in recapitulation, that by the 
conventions which Gore Ouseley has negoti- 
ated, so far from renouncing England’s preten- 
sion in Central America, he has secured its 
confirmation. Neither the Mosquito protecto- 
rate nor the Bay Island colony is abandoned ; 
while, to aggravate the injury, the Cass-Yrissarri 
treaty is rejected, with every circumstance of 
contempt for the resentment of the United 
States. Ignoble consummation! Will the 
country submit to so shameful a sacrifice of its 
right? Does it feel no blush at his truthful 


“At the hazard of tedious repetition, we must 
entreat the public to recollect these facts, that 
Mr. Buchanan once advocated the repeal of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty; that he subsequently 
shitted his policy, and commenced negotiations 
on the basis of perpetuating that engagement ; 
that he refused an assurance from Lord Napier 
of a readiness on the part of the British lega- 
tion to annul the Clayton-Bulwer compact, and 
gave all his confidence to Ouseley, who desired 
nothing so mnch as to consolidate English 
usurpation on the Isthmus, under cover of that 


: - oe R : 10s. 9d. per cental. 
“These are facts of which we defy contradi¢- P 


place the Administration? We pity the weak- 
ness of Mr. Buchanan. The utter annihilation 
of American influence on the Isthmus, the com- 
mensurate elevation and aggrandizement of 
European interests—the rejection of the Cass- 
Yrissarri treaty, the triumph of Ouseley’s Mach- 
iavellian policy—the principles accorded to 
England of interference by arms to repel the 
incursions of filibusterism, the establishment 
of a French force in a position to command 
communication with qur Pacific possessions— 
these are deplorable caqnsequences indeed ; but, 
in mitigation of the popular indignation, Mr. 
Buchanan is entitled to plead the mistakes of 


but dull for inferior. 
offered at a decline. 
dull, quotations nominal. 


Misston To Bocota.—Hon. Geo. W. Jones, 
of Iowa, who recently declined the mission to 
Bogota, telegraphed, Monday, withdrawing his 
declension. He has been notified to report 


Charles A. Appleton, of Maine, committed 
suicide Monday by drowning himself. He has 
heen subject to fits of mental aberration. His 
brother, Mr, Appleton, Assistant Secretary of 


The associated press telegraphs abroad as 


From official advices received to-day, it ap- 
pears that the steam frigate Minnesota reach- 
ed Bombay on the ltth of January, having on 
board ex-Minister Reed, who left on the 25th 
tor Suez. The frigate had visited Singapore 
Mysrtertovus.—The Washing;on States, speak- | and Penag, and several ports in Ceylon. She 
occasioned everywhere expressions of surprise 
and admiration, as she has eyer done in the 
East. In a few days she was to leaye for Mus- 
cat, in Arabia, passing from there to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and probably touching at Zan- 


firamon and { 
terior, and their advance on the city of Mexico. 

it is probable that ex-Senator Jones, of Iowa, 
p | will withdraw his declination of the Bogota 
is altogether without @ parallel, in so far as it | mission. 
exhibits the Attorney General of the United 
States negotiating and attesting the sale of a | vacant Commissionershins of Patents and In- 
newspaper for a consideration to be paid, not | gian Affairs, which will hot he appointed for a 
by the individual purchaser, but with the Sto 
of Government distributed in the shape of Ex- 


There are at least twenty applicants for the 


The failure in the arrival at Annapolis of the 
British frigate Curacoa, with Lord Lyons, the 
new British Minister, excites additional fears 


Senator SewarD IN HarrisBurG.—Harris- 
burg, April 1—Senator Seward, who is on 
visit to here, dined with My. Cameron and sev; 
eral of the members of the Legislature yester- 
day, and to-day visited both Houses of the Leg- 





FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Stitt Later From Evrope—THE Prospects 
FOR Peace More Hopervs.—New York, March 
30.—The steamer Persia arrived about noon 
from Liverpool, with advices to the 19th inst., 
three days later than the advices of the Kan- 


The steamer City of Manchester arrived out 
on the 17th, and the steamer Fulton on the 


The news from the continent during the week 
had been very warlike, but reassuring rumors 
were circulated on the 18th, causing consider- 
able rise in consols and a slight advance at 


England.—The Parliamentary proceedings 
had been unimportant, all parties waiting the 
great reform struggle on the 21st inst. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company are still 
considering the Government order of a condi- 
tional guarantee—one of the conditions is the 
surrender of the fifty years’ monopoly for land- 
ing cables at Newfoundland. Another com- 
pany is said to be preparing to carry out the 
great project without Government aid. 

From the Continent—Continental advices 
generally have been very warlike. The Moni- 
teur’s second article had an unfavorable effect. 
Lord Cowley had returned to Paris, and had 
an interview with the Emperor. Nothing def- 
inite had transpired in regard to his mission to 


The Austrian journals were very bellicose, 
and there was no abatement in the warlike prep- 
arations by that Power. 

The affairs of Sardinia were unchanged. It 
is reported that a secret treaty exists between 
the King of Sardinia and Napoleon. The lat- 
ter guaranties offensive and defensive aid 
against Austria, and security for Sardinia in 
any Lombardy acquisition, on the condition 
that Savoy and Nice be ceded to France. 

The Spanish official journal announces that 
Spain had recived full and complete satisfac- 
tion from Mexico. 

The Portuguese Ministry had resigned. The 
Duke of Tergeria (?) heads the new Cabinet. 
Russia forbids the export of horses by way 
of her European frontiers. 

The Latest—London, Saturday Morning.— 
Stocks yesterday opened dull, but in the after- 
noon a very remarkable change occurred. 
Several large purchases were made by influen- 
tial buyers, causing a sudden advance of three- 


Rumors were circulated that France and 
Austria had consented to suspend or diminish 
their armaments. 

No doubt was entertained that some intelli- 
gence had been received of an important char- 
After business hours, the improvement 
became more decided, with a further advance 


Among the rumors was one to the effect that 
Lord Cowley’s mission had attained some im- 
portant result in the interest of peace. 

Rumors prevailed of a disorganization of the 
Lord Manners was stung by 
the response of the House to his appeal on the 
church rates question, and tendered his resig- 
nation, but that he was induced by Lord Derby 


A meeting of forty conservative members had 
sent a deputation to Lord Derby, requesting 
him to withdraw the reform bill. His reported 
reply is interpreted hy the Daily News to mean 
that the moment he admitted his inability to 
grapple with reform, he virtually surrendered 


The London Times says the leading subma- 
rine cable makers are willing to contract for a 
successful submergence of the Atlantic cable, 
taking all risk themselves. 
The Neapolitan exiles continued to attract 
sympathy, and liberal subscriptions were being 
made to the relief fund, 
went to Bristol in advance, met with an ovation 
His carriage was drawn through the 
streets by the people, amidst great cheering. 
France.-—Yhe ominous silence respecting 
Lord Cowley’s mission tended to increase the 
apprehensions of a war. 
that the Lyons railway had received orders to 
keep in readiness for the transportation of 


One of them, who 


A rumor was current 


lialy—Some American, whose name was 
unknown, and who had received disastrous 
news from home, had thrown himself into the 
lava current of Mount Vesuvius. 
was consequently consumed. 

It was stated that, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Pope, the French troops will pro- 
long their stay in Rome. 
Russia.—Siege was being laid to Schamyl’s 
capital in the Caucasus, A stubborn defence 
Liverpool, March 19,—Cotton,—Sales of the 
week, 42,000 bales, including 7,500 bales to 
speculators, and 4,000 bales tor export. 
market opened firm, but, owing to unfavorable 
Indian accounts and prevailing war rumors, all 
qualities slightly declined—say 4d., particularly 


Liverpool, March 18.—Breadstuffs. -- Flour 
very dull at 10s. (@ 12s. 3d. per cental. Wheat 
is firm, at extreme rates for good American, 
owing to the scarcity; Western red Ss. 9d. (@ 9s. 
dd.; white 8s, 7d. (@ 10s. 9d.; Southern 10s. @ 
Corn is dull; white 7s. 
3d (@ 7s. 4d.; yellow offered at 5s. Ld. (Hy 6s, 


Provisions.—Beef is firm for good quality, 
Pork is also dull, and 
Bacon is dull. 


Four Days Later From ,Evrore.—New 
York, April 5.—The steamship New York, 
from Southampton on the 23d, arrived here this 


Continental advices are decidedly more pa- 
Telegraphic despatches from Paris say 
that the five Powers have agreed tq q European 
Congress on Italian affairs, but the place, basis, 
and extent of the discussion have not yet been 
The Hague, London, and Berlin, are 
mentioned as the most likely places. 

Paris correspondence says that the Emperor 
having been informed of the ultimate resolu- 
tions of Austria, desires to recede by diplomatic 
help from his aggressive attitude. 
letter says that Austria and France appear more 
inclined towards a pacifjc solution.’ It is cer- 
tain now that Austria's foree in Lombardy is 
much more imposing than was sppposed.’ A 
Vienng correspondent says that danger of 4 col- 
lision is falling off for the present. 
trian papers, however, give warning against too 
much confidence in the peaceful reports, and 
say it is very doubtful if a Congress is con- 


‘ England.—A large meeting of workmen had 
been held in Hyde Park, in opposition to the 


In the House of Commons, on Monday night, 
Lord John Russell moyed his amendment to 
the reform bill, which he had previously given 
notice of. Debate on the subject was post 
poned until Tuesday. 

The Neapolitan exiles had arrived qf Bris- 
tol. A crowd of at least 10,000 persons met 
them on the quays. 

The Times city article says that the an- 
nouncement of a Peace Congress caused an im- 
provement in the funds, which would have been 
more but for the fact that the Paris Bourse had 
not yet shown any decided recovery of. confj- 


Austria and Italy.—The export of gunpow- 
der and sulphur from Austria to Italy had been 


The London Morning Herald says that 
France intends to protest against the construc- 
tion of fortifications at Placenza. 

Carding] Aniangili has Lec 
diate evacuation of Rome by 

The Daily News says that the last Austrian 
circular was written by Prince Metternich. 

Australia and India —Australian dates of a 
week later had been received. The miners 
a prosperous business. 
ombay mail of the 5th, it was learn- 
ed that the Rohillars had been dispersed by 
the troops, and their forts captured without a 
antia Topee was still at large. 


Tue Lonpon Tives on THE SickLes CasE.— 
We published yesterday (March 15th) a very 
strange and a very sad story from Washington, 
With the recollection of § 
well’s clients before our eyes, we are not about 
to fly into paroxysms of virtuous indignation be- 
cause in the United States, as elsewhere, woman 
is sometimes frail, and man generally vindic- 
tive—such things are of all ages and of all 
countries, and this Washington story. about Mr. 
and Mrs. Sickles and Mr. Key, might at’ any 
given season find its counterpart'iin the ‘seandal- 
ous chronicles of any of* th 
tals, London included. ’ 

It is true, indeed, that the husband's yen- 
geance was swift, savage, and severe. 
not the way in which such injuries are resented 
in England ; but, according to the civilization 
of a country, so is the fashion of its revenge. 


4 ae * el 
ir Creswell Cress- 


e' European ‘capi- 


One nation uses a stiletto, another a revolver, 
another an old flint-gun, a fourth a barrister. 
We employ the fourth weapon ; in the United 
States, the second comes more familiarly to the 
hand of an outraged husband. The remarkable 
part of this occurrence, then, as far as we are 
concerned, is the form which the husband’s 
vengeance assumed. 


land, and had the husband in due course put 
his case into the hands of the family solicitor, 
and had that useful personage, still in due 
course, feed counsel and brought it before the 
Judge Ordinary, we should scarcely have given 
the report a second glance. 


renders all persons but the immadiate family, 
friends, and acquaintances, of the parties to 


We can hardly say, if equal apathy exists on 
the other side of the Atlantic, when injuries of 
this class are avenged in the terrible fashion 


the conclusion that nothing but the blood of 


The body 


The 


Had such a story as this happened in Eng- 


Deny it who may, the truth is, that habit 


such suits, profoundly indifferent to the matter. 


of this Washington tragedy. At first sight, the 
fact that an injured husband at once rushes to 


the adulterer can be accepted as an expiation 
for his wrong, would acem to argue a higher 


and South, Mr. Burritt’s paper, of the 26th 
ult., gives an account of “ the first Emancipa- 
tion Convention ever held in a slave State.” It 
took place at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 
22d of March. The editor says: 


the Convention commenced in the City Hall, at 
ten A. M. Rev. Nicholas Patterson, of Wil- 
mington, Vice President of the National Com- 
pensated Emancipation Society, for Deleware, 
was called to the chair, and Dr. Bulloch was 
appointed Secretary.” 


mentative, but, in substance, they declare that 
Slavery is a great moral and social evil; that 
the North as well as the South is responsible 
for its existence ; and that the proceeds of the 
public lands should be appropriated, as sug- 
gested by Rufus King and approved by Mr. 
Webster, to the extinction of the evil, by com- 
pensating the owners of slaves. The eighth 
resolution declares : 





conception of the marriage bond than the one 


however, at the same time, forget that Ameri- 
can hands are swift to shed blood for injuries 


speaking. 


Mr. Preston at Maprip.—The Madrid Ga- 
zette of the 13th gives the following as the text 
of the speech which Mr. Preston, the new Amer- 
ican Minister, addressed to the Queen on pre- 
senting his credentials: 

“ Madam: The President has charged me, in 
presenting my credentials as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Uni- 
ted Statesin Spain, to renew to your Majesty 
the assurance of the desire which animates him 
to preserve the friendship to your Government, 
and of the wishes he entertains for the pros- 
perity of your people. 

“In commencing my official relations with 
the Court of Madrid, I am confident that I shall 
be permitted to assure your Majesty that I am 
personally convinced that the general desire of 
the population of the United States is to retain 
the old and never-interrupted friendship which, 
since the beginning of our national existence, 
has always prevailed with Spain; and that du- 
ring my stay at the Court of your Majesty, con- 
tinuing the frank and sincere conduct which 
has hitherto been followed, it will be my con- 
stant effort to avoid any misunderstanding, and 
to promote the interests of my country without 
prejudice to the amicable relations which hap- 
pily now exist.” 

The Queen replied : 

“ Sir: I have been highly satisfied at hearing 
the sentiments of friendship which, in the name 
of the President of the United States, you have 
just expressed. I do not feel a less strong de 
sire than you do to continue the friendly rela- 
tions which happily unite the two States. We 
believe, as you say, that this same desire is that 
of the generality of the population of the Uni- 
ted States, and by observing the line of conduct 
you intend to follow, I have the confidence that 
it will be easy for you to contribute to preserve 
the friendship and good harmony which ought 
to exist between the two peoples. 

“T take pleasure in believing that your per- 
sonal. qualities will facilitate the realization of 
this noble object, and my Government on its 
part will sincerely co-operate in maintaining 
that object.” 

Before giving audience to Mr. Preston, her 
Majesty received Mr. Dodge, the retiring Uni- 
ted States Minister ; he also said that the Pres- 
ident had charged him to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with Spain, and he took credit to him- 
self for having done so. 

The /beria recommends that when Mr. Pres- 
ton makes the expected proposition for the pur- 
chase of Cuba, the Government shall reply by 
sending him his passports. 





New York, March 30.—The steamer Northern 
Light, from Aspinwall, with dates to the 22d 
instant, and 670 passengers, and $137,000 in 
treasure, arrived to-night. 


with shots, 


Chili was dangerously powerful and popular, 
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| ‘the forts of Castillo and San Carlos are to 
| be given up to M. Belly and his men for their 


headquarters. 


ley have been ratified. 


have been swept away by the sea. 


been abandoned to M. Belly. 


as quiet as ever. 


Hayti to March 5. 


for the deposed Emperor. 


ident 


the success of the revolution. 


ire. 
on the revival of commerce. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY, 





in gold-digging: 


Freedom, a 


prosperity of Petersburg. 





tence commuted from capital punishment. 


tions which this act of brotherly copartnership 
would inspire and diffuse throughout the entire 
nation, would be of vast and vital importance 
to the slaves themselves, both before and after 
their emancipation, leading to those ameliora- 
tions of their conditions, which would greatly 
enhance their moral elevation and happiness.” 


which obtains among ourselves. We cannot, | 


of a far inferior class to those of which we are | 


31.—The Overland California Mail of the 7th 
and Victoria dates of 29th ult. have arrived here. 
A proposition had been made to annex the 
Colony of Victoria to British Columbia. 


dred thousand acres of land would be made at 
the Forks of Thompson river, for the accommo- 
dation of emigrants. 


teen feet of water at the bar, and nearly all 
the outward-bound vessels which have been de- 
tained there have gone to sea. Eighteen in- 
ward bound vessels have entered the river. 


passes at the mouth of the Mississippi, for one 
year, has been awarded. 


abandoned. 


Revo.erion at VaLPARAISO—HIGHLY Im- 
portant News From Centrat AMERICA.— 


Dates from Valparaiso to March Ist bring 
accounts of another abortive attempt at revo- 
lution on the 28th of February, The battle 
lasted four hours, resulting adversely to the 
patriots. The American consulate was riddled 


The revolutionary movement throughout 
J g 


By the English mail steamer there is import- 
ant news from Greytown. The U.S. ship of 
war Decatur, having anchored in a cove near 
San Juan del Sur, was taken for a filibustering 
vessel ; when the President with 300 troops 
took possession of the transit route, to prevent 
a landing. Being apprized of the true charac- 
ter of the Decatur, he retreated, destroying all 
the bridges in his course. Meanwhile the 
French officers, with a small force, crossed the 
lake to the river San Juan, and seized the White 
| steamers, and forcibly imprisoned their officers | 
| and ¢rews. They were not released when the 


Three treaties negotiated by Sir Gore Ouse- 


The workshops and houses on Punta Arenas 
belonging to the Accessory Transit Company 


According to the Panama Star, it was the 
Nicaraguan Government officers who took pos- 
session of the American lake boats, which had 


The same paper reports aii the southern part 


EMANCIPATION In DeLawarge.—The North 


“ According to the Call, the first session of 


The resolutions adopted are long and argu- 


“ That the fraternal and benevolent disposi- 


THe Overtann Main.—St. Louis, March 


It was reported that a reserve of four hun- 


New Orleans, March 30.—There is now seven- 


The Government contract for clearing the 


Nothing additional from the ship Monticello, 
which caught fire at sea on Sunday, and was 


Tue Paracuay Expepition.—The Ameri- 
can war steamer Atlanta, Commodore Ridgely, 
arrived at Rio January 19, on her way to join 
the Paraguay squadron. The Atlanta left at 
Pernambuco on the 13th the war steamer West- 





ernport, which was to follow on the ensuing 


Marchant, arrived at Rio on the 21st January. 
The news from Paraguay, as given by the Corr- 
cio Mercantil, indicates a determination of the 
dictator, Lopez, to bar the passage of the Amer- 
ican vessels into the Paraguay river. The offi- 


as complete ; the fortifications ‘being in excel- 
lent order, and abundantly armed and manned, 
while the troops were all impatient for the con- 
flict. 


Capture oF a Suspectep Siaver.—During 
this week there has been considerable excite- 
ment in our city, from the fact of its being re- 
ported that a vessel engaged in the slave trade 
had been captured by the United States steam- 
er Vixen, Lieut. J. K. Duer commanding, in 
St. Joseph Bay. We gather the fallowing in- 
formation of the said vessel ; 

She appears to be the barque E. A. Rawlins, 
of Savannah, of whom much has already been 
said in the papers, from the fact that she has 
ance before been overhauled by the authorities. 
lt appears that her papers were irregular, and 
that she was lying in St. Joseph Bay for con- 
cealment. There are also facts gleaned from 
the appearance of the ship, and also from par- 
tial confessions of the crew, that she had been 


that traffic. 


Vixen. 


go, and other men in their company, 


time. 








of Chili in the hands of the Government. 
Talea had been delivered up to the Govern- | 
ment, without fighting ; and the general opin- | 


ion was, thatgn a month the country would be | (Texas) Intelligencer 


Later From Hayti.— New York, March 31.— 
An arrival at this port furnishes dates from 


A difficulty had occurred between the Presi- | 
dent and the editor of the Revue de Commerce, 
which was only settled by a personal interyiew— 
not before some rumors of a suppression of the 
paper, A popular preacher had delieved a ser- 
mon inveighing against the journalists that had 

ublished a curious litany against Soulouque. 
These facts indicate a still lingering sympathy 


Captain Farragut and the officers of the 
United States steamer Brooklyn had heen pre- 
sented to the President, and the former made a 
very appropriate speech in French. The Pres- 
anked Captain Farragut with courtesy 
and modesty, attributing to a Supreme Power 


In a circular addressed to the various depart: 
ments, the President disconsaged the severe 
hodily punishments in vogue during the Em- 


The Hayti papers congratulate their readers 


Gotp Hyntina.—According to accounts 
that reach us from all quarters, there must be | 
at this moment thousands of emigrants en route 
from the old States for that El Dorado of the 
Rocky Mountains, Pike’s Peak. Jj ig no com- 
mon exodus. ft is a rysh—a stampede. Two, 
hundred persons haye already left Rostan for 
the land of promise—~and we fear also of un- 
certainty—and a gentleman who returned a few 
days ago to the more civilized portion of Kan- 
says, says that the road for a hundred miles is 
alive with gold-hunters, travelling by every pos- 
sible conveyance, carried or drawn hy. mules, 
horses, cr agen. The Chicago Press and Trib- 
une, which has paid much attention to this 
Pike’s Peak gold-field, warns the people against 
the folly of leaving good homes and occupa- 
tions for the doubtfal chances of growing rich 


Exopus or Staves.—We learn from The 
Keokuk Gate City that a drove of seventy fugi- 
tive slaves, from the northern counties of Mis- 
souri, passed through Burlington, Iowa, lass 
Sunday morning, on their way jo yhe land of 


The Petersburg Intelligencer giyes a very fa- 
vorable' account of the continued growth and 


A man named Richard J. Foster was hanged 
in Charleston, South Carolina, last Friday, for 
grand larceny, i. e., burglary. He was convicted 
at last court term. A man who had committed 
a murder, some time previously, had his sen- 


men.— Apalachicola (Florida) Advertiser. 


Ixpian Arrairs IN Trxas.—a Tne Austin 
af the 16th inst. has the 


| following : 


started to the lower Reserve. 


such hostility ~owoyds the 


be accomplished.” 


Wrightsville Star says : 


90 feet long, and another 84 feet.” 


for food. 


in the Court of Cormtaon Hieas at ¢ 


Committee, Judge Daly digniisse 


ties were domiciled at the time of the alleged 
assault, was the place where the suit shculd 
have been brought ; and the question whether 
the acts of the Vigilance Committee were mere- 
ly a social eruption or a political necaesit 


+ ty 





he decided could be better gacciaaned_ 4ni 
more appropriate\y inquixed into, in ‘be State 
where the gets Were commited, , 


day. The war steamer Memphis, Commander | 


cial organ describes the defensive preparatious | 


engaged in the slave trade, or that she was 
making preparations to proceed to the coast of 
Africa for the purpose of being employed in 


The master of the barque was not on board 
at the time of her capture, having made 4q visit 
to this place, where he seemed to be well known 
by many persons. He was accompanied by the 
supercargo and a man occupying the position 
of a servant, The mate reported that there 
had been a Spanish captain on board, who was 
landed at St, Joseph by the American captain, 
but has sinee confessed that he was killed and 
thrown overboard. The vessel’s name has been 
altered, and that of Rose Lee substituted, and 
the paint was still fresh on the arrival of the 


The captain of the barque left here in a 
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The National Era is about to enter upon its 


Thirteenth volume. 


Twelve yeats ago, when the Discussion of 


the Question of Slavery was practically pro- 
hibited in this District, the Era was commenced 


for the purpose of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Discussion, and of giving fair ex- 
meg to Anti-Slavery Sentiments. In the 

ouse of Representatives, John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it moral 


support; in the Senate, it found not a single 
well wisher ; while outside of Congress it stood | 


here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A conflict followed, in whichanexcited 
populace undertook to suppress it by violence, 
but it resisted the storm, maintained its posi- 
tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


| 
Twelve years have passed, and to-day, the | 


Era finds twenty among the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Prineiples it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Representatives, 
with whom it can consistently and heartily act 
as a co-worker. 

While the cause it has advocated has ad- 
vanced so rapidly, [ am constrained to say that 


the Era, since the advent of the Republican 


Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation. 
Influential newspapers, once in opposition, 
but now united in the same movement, and an 


extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen- 


timents, naturally eugross a large portion of 
Republican patronage. 

This was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was the first Press 
to raise the standaz3 of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. For twelve years it has been 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement, 


and especially represents the Anti-Slavery | 


element of the Republican Party. Although 
independent of mere Party organization, it was 
the first paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, in a Party of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formation of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itself at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit- 
ed, nor at any time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa- 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an infiu- 


ence which, I trust, has not been exerted for 


evil. 


The coming year will be a critical one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be | Beef 
made to demeralize it, and accommodate it to | Lard, in barrols 
the views of those, who, unwilling to support | Lard, in kegs - 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement, Squat- 
ter Sovereignty, Know Nothingism, Conserva- 
| tism, National Whiggery, are all working to- 
gether for the constuction of a platform, from | 
which shall be excluded the Anti-Slavery Idea~ 
that very element which gave birth and gives 
vitality ta the Republican Party. Can the Era 


be dispensed with at such a period ? 


Able contributors have been secured to our 


columns; and with pleasure we announce tha 


we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Danrer 
R. Gooptor, of North Carolina, one of the 
ablest writers in the country on the Question 


of Slavery. 


The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully attended to. The two Stories now 
in course of publication, “ Herman” and 
“ Jasper,”’ will furnish a rich entertainment to 


our readers, for several months to came. 


G. BAILEY. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1858. 
TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - - -§2 
Three copies, one year - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year - - - -15 
Single copy, six months - - - 1 
Five copies, six months - - - 5 
Ten copies, six months - - - 8 





sinall fishing boat on Tuesday evening last, for 
the purpose, as he sajd, of proceeding to his 
vessel jn St. doseph, but since then nothing | 
has been heard from him. We are also in- 
formed that a party left here last evening, for 
the purpose of arresting the captain, supercay- 


| 


The barque is reported to be the property of | 
©, A. L, Lamar, of Savannah. The name of 
the master is Hayden, and that of the supercar- 
go, Delamayer. Hayden, who came to this 
place, registered his name, we are informed, 
Hill, in the club room, and gave as a reason 
that he had been a captain of a yegsgl] in Ma- 
vannah, and, having got inia a difficulty with 
the men, wishea to conceal himself for some 


There were ten men on board of the vessel 
at the time of her capture, who had begn can: 
fined under close guard ever sinee. She had 
gn hoard many casks of water, by far more than 
any vessel of her size would carry on the long- 
est voyage, with the usual complement of 


“Major Neighbors received a despatch by 
| express, on Saturday last, stating that citizeng 
| in the upper counties were proposing ta ‘clean 
out the Reserve Indians,’ and expressing seem- 
ingly well-fgunded apprehensions that an early 
attack would be made, Major Neighbors has 


“ Gen. Twiggs ordered Capt. Plummer, with 

a company of infantry, to march immediately 
to the lower Reserve. Both Gen. Twiggs and 
Major Neighbors have become satisfied that the 
Reserves cannot be maintained in peace, without 
greater expense than the United States would 
or ought ta incur ; and the latter has recom- 
mended the removal of the Reserve Indians to 
the Indian lands exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the United States. Major Neigh}ors 
authorizes us to say to thase gitizens who feel 
) i ea that he 

doyhts nos, if they will but suspend their indig- 
nation a few months, a peaceable removal will 


Tue Susqvenanna Luwper Trape,—Large 
quantities of lumber and timhey aye now ar- 
riving at Wrightsville, Columbia, and Marietta, 
Pennsvylygyia: Over fifty rafts of lumber were 
iying @long the shore on Wednesday. The 


“ Buyers of the latter are generally halding 
off for either better qualities o lgwey prices, 
though we learn that arms owning the mills in 
this plage have purchased upwards of forty 
} rafts, ha Tuesday evening, at fair rates. The 

rices 4s yet are iyregular, varying, as per 
Halt, from 8 to 12 cents, and even higher. 
There was lying at the wharf at Marietta, on 
Monday last, a raft of pine timber, valued by 
its owner at over $2,000. The raft consisted 
of some fifty sticks of timber, for which the 
owner asked $40 per log. One of the logs was 


BUFFERING ON THE Piatys.—Leavenworth, 
March 31.—The Utah mail has arrived, and re- 
ports that very severe snow storms had occur- 
red on the plains. Much suffering had conse- 
quently ensued, and the Indjgns weve driven to 
such desperation fj hunger, that they were 
molesting the mails and stealing the animals 


Important Law Dectston.—In the case of 
Molony against Dows, which was 4 sutt brought 
: New York to 

recover damages amounting to $100,000 for in- 
juries sustained ‘by Molony in being expelled 
from the State of California hy the Vigilance 
the com- 

plaint, on {he gyound tliat the State in which 
the ac} was committed, and in which the par- 


§a> Payments always in advance. 


Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- | 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ea 


cept in the case of Clubs. 


one year. 


for the People. 


at the same post office, 


or old subscribers. 


tke nates of solvent banks. 


Era, Washington, D. C. 
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twenty in both houses of the Legislature. 


was very large. 
the Supreme Court a majority of 236. 


of 55 to 54. 


wajority. 


of Brazil. 
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The Era presents weekly a Summary of 
General News and Political Intelligence, keeps 
a careful record of the proceedings of Congress, 
and is the repository of a large portion of the 
most interesting speeches delivered in that body. 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, April 5, 1859. 
| Flour, Howard Street 
Flour, City Mills 
Rye, Pennsylvania 
Rye, Virginia - - 

d and Virginia - 
, Pennsylvania : 


Timothy Seed - 
Hay, Timothy - 
ops - 


Mercer 
Bacon, Shoulders 


| Bacon, Hams - 


' Lard, in barrels 
Lard, in kegs - 
| Wool, Unwashed 
| Wool, Washed - 
| Wool, Pulled - 
Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine 
| Wool, Choice Merino 
| Butter, Western, in 


NEW YORK MARKET. 
Carefulyy prepared to Tuesday, April 5, 1859. 
| Flour, State brands - 
Flour, State brands, 
Flour, Western 
Flour, Southern 


Pp 
Bacon, Shoulders 
Bacon, Sides - 
Bacon, Hams - 


Butter, Western 
Butter, State - 


Wool, Unwashed 
Wool, Washed 
Wool, Pulled - 
Wool, Fleete, common 
Wool, Eleece, fine 
Iron, Scotch, Pig 
Lime, Rockland 
Lime, common 


PORTRAIL OF DR. BAILEY. 


A large Lithographic Portrait of the Ediwrof the Na- 
tonal Era will shortly be published by Charles H. Brain- 
The Drawing will be executed by 
D'Avignon, .he best Lithographic Artist in the United 
States, from an original Photograph by McClees, of 
Washington City. 

On receipt of One Dollar, a copy of the above Pietare 
will be sent, Free of Postage, to any part of the United 


0.00 
5.874 





Died in New York, on Thursday evening, 
March 3, Water Cannine, only child of Clin- 
ton and ida Rice, aged ten months and three 


1. 


5.25 @ 5.65 
5 6.60 
6.60 
6.70 
5.50 


4.00 


17.87 
13.10 
9.50 
114 
00 
16 
23 


10} 
12} 
144 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00.00 


v0 
00 


Address Lewis Clephane, Washington City,or Charles 
H. Brainard, Boston, Massachusetts. 

N. B—C.H. Brainard has published Portraits of Theo- 
dore Parker, K. W. Emerson, Charles Sumner, Salmon 
P Chaze, aud Jobn P. Hale, which will be furnished on 
the same terms as Vee “ortraitof Dr. tailey. Orders for 
these Ports its should be addressed to the publisher. 











A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy far 


To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound voiume of Facts 


When a Club of subscribers has been for. 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 


( A Club may be made up of either new 


&- Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore; smailer amounts in gold, or in 


Address G. Batty, Editor of the Nationa 


New Haven, Ct., April 5.—Complete returns 
from the entire State show that the Republicans 
have elected the four members of Congress, the 
entire State ticket, and have a majority of 


St. Louis, Mo. April 4.—-Jneomplete returns 
from the various wayds, of the election held to- 
day, indicate the re-election of O. D. Filley, 
the Republican candidate for mayor, by a ma- 
jority of 1,000 to 1,500 votes. The vote polled 


Detroit, Mich., April 4.—-The city to-day gave 
the Republican candidate for Chief Justice of 


Albany, April 5.—The personal liberty bill 
was defeated in the Legislature to-day by a vote 


Cincinnati, April 5,~—-The election yesterday 
for municipal officers resulted in the success of 
the opposition ticket by from 1,000 to 2,500 


Philadelphia, April 5, P. M.—A letter re- 
ceived by a commercial house in this city states 
that the Paraguay difficulty with the United 
States has been settled through the meditaion 


Any of our readers afflicted with Scroruta, or Scrofu- 
lous complaints, wil! do well to read the remarks in our 
advertising columns respecting it. But little of the nature 
of this disorder has been kuown by the people, and the 
clear exposition of it there given will prove aeoeptable 
and useful. We have long admire the searching and 
able manner in which Dx. Axes treats every subject he 
touches; whajeyey bas his attention at all, has a great 
deal of is; he masters what he undertakes, and no one 
who has a particle of feeling for his afflicted fellow man 
ean look with indifference upon his labors for the ajek. 
Read what he says of Scrofula, and see in how few words 
and how clearly he tells us more han, we ail bave known 
of this insidious and fatal malady.—Sua, Philadelphia, Pa 





BLAKE, OR THE HUTS OF AMERICA. 


Delany. 


passed in theilling imterest 
dents, is now heing published in 


HH ANGLO-AFRICAN MAGAZINE, 


THE ANGLO-AFRICAN MAGAZINE 


Dollar per year, in advance 
THQS. HAMILTON, Publisher, 
64a 48 Beekman st., New York, P. O. Box, 1212. 


BOARDING. 








opposite Browns’ Hotel. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED FAMILY NEWS- 


Five Cents a Number— $2.50 a year 


{ER GREAT COUP 
THE LITERARY WORLD. 
BAYARD TAYLOR 


THE NEW YORK MERCURY. 


HE propricters of THK, NEW YORK MERCURY 

feel assured that an appreciating public will be de- 
lighted to hear that such a dashing step in a realiy prow 
gressive direction has been taken, as the engagement of 
that distinguished writer, 


BAYARD TAYLOR, ESQ., 
to devote his graceful pen in future, to the literary service 
Exclusively of the New York Mercury! 
Apart, therefore, from his editorial associations with 
The Tribune, bis popular contributions to the literary 
genius of our country will appear 
In no Paper but the New York Mereury! 
in which journal he will shortly commence a series of 
delightfully piquant sketches on the 
Poetry and Romance on Foreign Travel, 
being a p: rfect crystallization of all the Humor, Wit, An- 
ecdote, and Incicen , on the 
Sensation Side of Life Abroad ! 


Notwihstanding the enormous outlay attendant spon 
the accumulation of so many unique and really gratify- 
ing atiraciions, all designed to render Tue New York 


Surpassingly Choice and Interesting, 
its Proprietors, judging fromm the fiattering experience of 
the past, are confident of the future, and believe that 

Bayard Taylo.’s bewitching Travel-Sketches 


will prove the most success{ul coup d'etat yet attempted 
in the annals of journalistic sdventure—one deserving of 


A Million Readers, 
whether that inordinate number ever be realized or not 
in the course of legiumate newspaper enterprise. 
Full panieulars will appear in future announcements. 
Now is the time to subscribe to THE. MERCURY. 
per annum,or $1 for six mouths. Specimens sent free. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York 


DETAT 


The Pubiishers have the pleasure of announcing that 
they commence this week the publication of an Ilus- 
trated Seria! Tals of American Life, entitled 


“TRUMPS.” 
BY GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS, 


Author of “ The Potiphar Papers,” “Nile Notes of a 


With Illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. 


The first Number appears in Harper’s WEEKLY (or 


A perusal of Harrer’s Weexty will keep persons liv- 
ing in the countty THOROUGHLY PosTED on the news of the 


No other publication gives so much and so choice mat- 
ter, or so fully illustrated a history of the times in which 


$2 


CAULDWELL, SOUTHWORTH, & WHITNEY, 
Proprietors, No. 22 Spruce st., New York. 








A Tule of the Mississippi Valley, the Southern 
United States, and Cuba. By Martia B. | 


JOLAND OATS, $1.25 per bushel. By mail, 12 cents 
per package, post paid. 


Ransom. Luzerne County, Pa. 





MPHIS intere ting Story, unique in ¢hasacier and unsur- 
ll gf historical and real inei- 








The scene is laid in Misgiasiap), the plol extending into I 
| Cuba; the Mero \ejg qu educawd West India black, 

| who, being iragdylenily deprived of his liberty when | 
young and brought to the United States, in maturer age, 
at the justance of the mlireetmentof his wife. who bei ¢ 
sold frou him he sought reveng* through the medium of 


GENTS to sell choice Steel-Plate Eng~,vings, incla- 
ding fine engravings of the Crucifix’ ) and Last sup- 
An active person, with only ‘mal! cxpi al, can 
make $50 to $60 per month. Fe” particulars, address 
D. H, "sULFORD, 
No. 167 Broadway, N. Y. 





a deep jaid sobome and secret organizanon for rebellion. 


is an exponent of the rapidly-growing and adyaneed m= | 43 
telligence of the Colored Race of tre preseys @sy, and | will be Gromptly attended to 
should be in every family in the egyuuyyy. Taawas—One 





WILLJAM ALEXANDER, 
TTORNE) at LAW, No. wous 
more. “aryland. 


«cet, Balti- 
All business intrusted to his ca 3 
627 





RS. MARY N. WILSON wil! furnish Boardingaad | 
Lodging, at No. ig Pennsylvania avenye, au ly | 
ey 


TO INVESTORS AND PATENTEES 
ATALOGUE of all Patents issued, prior to this date, 
by this Government; giving all the titles, and the 
— | number issued for each invention. 
Price 25 cents; seat vy muil on recespt of ne Money, 


Intere-ting, and use- 


Washington, D. C, 
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WASHINGTON. D.C. 


MADELIN, 


Tn alow’y cabin 
Of the woodiznd wild, 
Erst 9 Jiitle maiden 
Oped her eyes and smiled ; 
And the dying mother 
Clasped her fingers thin, 
Praying Heaven’s blessing 
On her Madelin. 





O’er the mother’s slumbers 
Many springs had smiled, 
Tossed the golden tresses 
Of her fairy child ; 
Like a very snow-flake, 
In a world of sin, 
Bloomed the forest maiden, 
Sunny Madelin. 


Through the crashing wildwood, 
When the whirlwind broke, 
Fell the stalwart woodman, 
> Neath his threshold oak ; 
From the rustie cabin, 
To the great world’s din, 
In her sylvan beauty, 
Went sweet Madelin. 


There, a vision blest her, 
Womun’s dream of life, 
One, o,er all beloved, 
She, his gentle wife ; 
Vows, how lightly spoken, 
Thrill her heart, and win; 
Vows, iow lightly broken, 
Trusting Madelin. 


* * * * * *& 


In the land of shadows, 
Where the dreamless rest, 

Where sweet Auburn seemeth 
Araby the blest; 

Where the gentle night birds 
Saddest songs begin, 

In her biighted beauty 
Sleepeth Madelin. t 

PavLina. 
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INDIANA SENATORIAL CONTEST. 
SPEECHES OF 


Senators Collamer, Trumbull, Seward, 
- Hale, Fessenden, and Harlan. 


In the Senate of the United States, February 14, 1859. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It is, Mr. President, with 
me, especially at this stage of the session, an 
unpleasant task to trouble the Senate by occu- 
pying any time, for I hardly expect to obtain 
much attention, in relation to this topic. I have 
desired that the Legislature of the State of Indi- 
ana might have an opportunity of being heard 
through the men whom they have sent here to 
represent them. I desired that they should be 
heard through their own agents ; through their 
own organs, and heard upon the very question 
which the Senator from Delaware seems to sup- 
pose has been decided by a decision which is res 
adjudicata, and, as I understand him, incapable 
of revision; or, if capable of revision, possessing 
such infallibility that the Senate will not permit 
anybody to be heard about it. Inasmuch as the 
course taken here now is with an evident and 
avowed intention to prevent their being heard at 
all, I cannot permit the subject to pass by entirely 
in silence. If the State of Indiana cannot be 
heard by her proper organs, I suppose she must 
be heard, if at all, by improper ones. 

I was one of the minority of the Judiciary 
Committee who concurred in the minority report 
presenting our views. I do not ask the Senate 
to take up time by readiag that report, although 
it embodies a brief of the argument of these gen- 
tlemen in support of their right. I do not ask 
the Senate now to listen indirectly, by the read- 
ing of that report, to an argument which they do 
not choose to hear directly; but I must be per- 
mitted to say a word or two. 

I cannot regard it as true that a decision made 
by either House of Congress in relation to a 
member's right to a seat is conclusive. The 
power of the Senate to judge of the elections 
and qualifications of its members is not exhaust- 
ed by once resolving upon the subject. It is an 
abiding and continuing power. I do not hold 
that an election, in itself unlawful, can be made 
lawful by a resolution of the Senate. The Sen- 
ate does not, by a resolution, make an election ; 
it merely expresses an opinion upon the legality 
of an election; but the power to judge still re- 
mains in no way exhausted. Such a continuing 
power is absolutely necessary to us. Suppose 
it were suggested to us that a member sitting 
here had once, if you please, obtained a resolu- 
tion in his favor by a set of forged, simulated, 
and fraudulent papers, by which we had been im- 
posed upon; must not the Senate have the power 
to revise its decision? Most unquestionably. I 
do not present thai as a case parallel to this. I 
merely cite it for the purpose of showing the ab- 
solute necessity of ibe existence and continuance 
of the power of revision. 

The first question that arises is, has the Sen- 
ate the power of revision or re-examination of 
its decisions? On that I do not choose to take 
up any more time. In the next place, what is 
the proper occasion on which they will put in 
exercise this power? When will they do it? IJ 
take it, whenever they are addressed respectfully 
by a body of people who have the right to be 
represented in the Senate, and are asked to 
make a re-examination, they should do it; and 
if that body, who had the right to elect, consid- 
ering that there has been no election, make one, 
and send it here to be examined into, contend- 
ing that the former election was illegal and the 
present legal, it is the duty of the Senate to ex- 
amine it candidly and fairly. If they do not 
find any different presentation of facts, they may 
affirm their former decision. If they find a man- 
ifest difference, or if they find on examination 
that they themselves have been mistaken—mis- 
taken as to a matter of fact, or as to a matter of 
law, on the consequence of what took place—I 
take it they will correct that mistake, and they 
ought to have the candor t correct it. They at 
least ought not, I think, to assume the ground 
that they have made an infallible decision, and 
that they are unwilling to correct it, and unwill- 
ing even to hear the subject argued. The claim 
of infallibility does not become any human be- 
ing. We are al] fallible creatures. 

Nor, sir, is the present case at all without 
precedent. I cannot but regard the precedent 
which was cited here before, of the Mississippi 
members of the House of Representatives, as per- 
fectly in point on this subject. On that occa- 
sion, Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson were elect- 
1, at a special election, members of the House 
of Representatives for the Twenty-fifth Congress, 
there being a special session. When the session 
came, their rights to seats were objected to. 
The question was sent to a committee, and the 
ground taken was, that the Governor had no 
power to call aspecial election for the purpose of 
of electing members to a called session of Con- 
gress ; that members could only be elected at a 
regular legal election. On examination, how- 
ever, the committee reported that those members 
thus chosen by the people were elected to, and 
were entitled to seats as members of, the Twen- 
ty-fifth Congress—the whole Congress. They 
took their seats as members of the Congress. 
This was in September. In November after- 
wards, came the regular election of the State; 
and the people elected two different men, Mr. 

Word and Mr. Prentiss. They came to the other 

House with their credentials, and claimed their 

seats. The subject was taken up, re-examined, 

argued at great length, and the House revised 
its former decision, and rescinded the first reso- 
lution. This was done by the very House of 

Representatives which had decided, by a resolu- 

tion placed upon record, the question of the 

election of these members. There was no new 
fact involved in the second decision. There had 


they shall be heard. It seems to be assumed 
that the matter is decided. Well, sir, I suppoze 
that assumption would prevent a hearing in any 
case, but that is the very question in contro- 
versy. According to the report of the majority 
of the committee, the question in controversy is, 
whether it has been decided. The State of In- 
diana says it has not been decided ; Ler Senators 
elected say it has not been decided ; a minority 
of the members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary say it has not been decided; but the ma- 
jority say it has been decided, and therefore they 
will not hear; they will hear no argument upon 
that question. Why, sir, that is begging the 
whole question. It will be very difficult for any 
man to ascertain in this case what has been de- 
cided. The extraordinary spectacle was pre- 


admitting to their seats two gentlemen, as Sen- 
ators from one of the States of this Union, with- 
out any report from the committee upon which 
the action of the Senate was based, giving them 
their seats. No reasons were given for coming 
to such a conclusion. 

The majority of the committee contented them- 
selves by simply reporting a resolution declaring 
the gentlemen entitled to seats, without giving 
any reasons for arriving at that conclusion. The 
majority of the Committee on the Judiciary, who 
have now presented this report, do not pretend 
that the decision made last year was right. They 
place it upon no such ground. The honorable 
chairman of the committee who presents the re- 
port will not rise in his place and say the decis- 
ion was right; but a decision made without a 
reason is not to be interposed as an obstacle to 
overturning what I believe to have been an un- 
constitutional decision. Senators were admitted 
to their seats a year ago, in violation of the 
Constitution, illegally, and that not controverted 
by the report of the committee; and we cannot 
reach it and correct the wrong! Shelter is to be 
taken behind this impregnable wall of res adju- 
dicata. Why, sir, what has been decided? The 
State of Indiana, it is said, has insulted the 
Senate of the United States, has undertaken to 
revise a decision of the Senate. Will it be said 
that the State of Indiana is not asserting her 
constitutional right? It is all she seeks to do; 
and is she to be treated as having insulted the 
Senate of the United States, when she claims 
and asserts her constitutional rights, and asks 
nothing more? ‘ 
Mr. PUGH. Who made any such statement? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Tlie report, to which the 
Senator from Ohio is a party, does not say the 
sitting members were legally admitted. It places 
the whole case upon the ground that a resolu- 
tion of the Senate, adopted at a former session, 
awarded them seats. 

Mr. PUGH. I should take that to be a legal 
admission. - 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; and it would 
make the Senate of the United States the con- 
stituents of the sitting Senators, and not the 
sovereign State of Indiana. Do you place it 
upon that ground? You refuse to open the 
case; you refuse to hear the State of Indiana; 
you refuse to hear her Senators whom she has 
sent here; and upon what ground? Because 
the Senate of the United States has adopted a 
resolution ; not because it is right, . If this com- 
mittee had reported that the former decision was 
correct, that there was no reason for re-examining 
it, that the case had been decided rightfully, 
and the Senate refused further to investigate it, 
that would be one thing; but that is not pre- 
tended. The Senator from Delaware will not 
rise in his place, and say that the former decis- 
ion was right; but a decision having been ob- 
tained, right or wrong, and, as the Senator from 
Vermont well remarked, no matter even if it 
were upon forged papers, the fact that the decis- 
ion is made is an insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of the assertion of her constitutional rights 
by one of the sovereign States of the Union. 
Now, sir, we deny that this case has been de- 
cided. I made the objection last year, that no 
reasons were given for the conclusion at which 
the committee had arrived. If there had been, 
we could have seen the ground on which the de- 
cision was made, and could determine at a glance 
whether anything new was now introduced into 
the case. ‘But the main reason which was given 
in argument by Senators for allowing the sitting 
Senators to hold their seats at that time, has 
vanished now. What was the reason, so elo- 
quently dwelt upon by the Senator from Georgia, 

Mr. Toomps,] and the Senator from Louisiana, 
fate Bensamin?] Let us see if that reason ex- 
ists now. The Senator from Louisiana said: 

“ The State of Indiana has sent us no contest of the right of 
her Senators on this floor. No one of her public bodies, either 
executive, legislative, or judicial, has asked us to inquire 
into the fact of their election. Certain men in the State have 
asked us to investigate it, and we ought to investigate it 
when complaint is made by men who themselves come here 
with clean hands and pure lips ; but when they come here, 
after having themselves been guilty of the very violence 
and the very fraud which produded the irregularities of 
which they complain, I, for one, say that I know of no rule 
of justice, of no provision of law, that compels us to give car 
to their complaints ; and, for one, Iam not willing to do it.”’— 
Congressional Globe, Thirty-fifth Cong., First sess., page 2930. 
He was not willing to hear last year. Why? 
Because the Legislature of Indiana had not com- 
plained. He would not give ear to those who 
protested then. Why? Because their lips were 
polluted. He will not hear now, because he de- 
cided last year that he would not hear then. 
That is the reason—first do a wrong, and then 
take shelter behind it, so as not afterwards to be 
right. This was the reason why the sitting Sen- 
ators were admitted to their seats—the only sub- 
stantial reason there was. It was alleged as a 
reason by the Senator from Louisiana at the 
time, and by the Senator from Georgia with still 
greater warmth. The Senator from Georgia 
said : 

‘‘ We have the highest evidence of the legislative depart- 
ment of Indiana, but we are asked to go behind that. Where 
shall we go? Toa faction? 1 will not speak of them as I 
think of them. I have denounced them when they were with 
me. Ispare my opponents the deep indignation which I feel 
for the traitorous violation of their oaths and the Constitution 
of my country. 
did not spare my friends on a like occasion. 
here? Is there a contestant? None. 


tive, or judicial departrients? Not atall; these gentlemen 
speak for her. 


perjured wretches.”’ 


then. He said, further: 


be represented in the Senate of the United States. 


schemes. I would lay my hand on the law, as long as it 


could submit to it. It is not right. 
I care not who did it.” 


I would not submit to it 


tors. 


by the Legislature thereof.” 


Senate of Indiana. 
than half its members, tumultuously, irregularly 


House of Representatives, and made the election 


pretended election. 
resolution, in organized Senate, by a vote o 


when the sitting Senators were elected. 





been a new election in the mean time, in despite, 
as gentlemen here would say in contempt, of the 
decision of: the House; but the people made the 
election, and sent different persons here. On 
that occasion the House of Representatives did 
mot refuse to examine into the subject. It was 
insisted that no new matter could be shown in 


relation to the right of Messrg, Gholson and 


Claiborne to their seats ; but still the House re- 


examined the subject, and rescinded the former 
Because they 
found they had been mistaken in relation to the 
legal consequences and effects of the election. 
They had decided them to be entitled to the 
seats »8 members of the Twenty-fifth Congress, 
when they were not entitled to them. The re- 
sult was, that the election was sent back to tho 
people again; bit of that part of the case I have 


resolution entirely. And why? 


nothing now to say, for it is not involved here. 


Now, Mr. President, the question is, have the 
Senate the right and power, and is it their duty, 
when respectfully applied to, to re-examine their 
decision in relation to the seats of Senators? I 
I think they should 
Whether, when the examination has 
been made, and the State of Indiana has been 
heard in relation to that point, the Senate will 
reaffirm their former decision, it is not now for 
me to say. Ail I ask is, that the subject may be 


think they have the power. 
perform it. 


fairly and candid'y examined. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. 


Mr. President, it seems to 
be determined tv iorce a debate on this question, 
without allowing the Senators elected from In- 
diana to be heard, or even an opportunity to the 


joint convention of the two Houses, when in fac 
gether for any purpose. The Senate, as a body 


lar joint meeting of members. 


sage of that resolution, voting for or against it. 





Senate to vote upon the question of whether 


sented here at the last session of Congress, of 


I say I will spare my opponents, though I 
Who comes 
Is Indiana here, pro- 
testing against this election, through her executive, legisia- 


Not oue of her departments contests their 
authority. Who are the men that do? They are traitorous, 


That was the reason why he would not hear 


“A part of the members of the Legislature come here and 
say, ‘ We did not participate in the election; the Constitution 
gives the power to elect to the Legislature; we are a part of 
the Legislature, and we had nothing to do with it, hecause 
we wanted to defeat the great right of our sovereign State to 
We have 
been without one Senator two years, and should be without 
another one for two years, unless an clection was made at 
this time; cannot you, honorable Senators of the United 
States, representatives of sovereign States, help us to perpe- 
trate this iniquity?’ It would go hard with me if I could not 
find some place to cheat such scoundrels, and to defeat their 


stood by me, and then I do not know whether I should not 
be provoked to stand on principles of eternal justice before I 


There is the principle upon which the sitting 
Senators were admitted to their seats last ses- 
sion, because there were scoundrels who objected 
to their being admitted. Sir, the Constitution of 
the United States tells us who shall elect Sena- 
It says, in so many words, that each State 
shall be entitled to two’ Senators, “ to be chosen 
The State of Indi- 
ana declares that her Legislature shall consist of 
two Houses—a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The sitting Senators from that State 
came here elected by the House of Representa- 
tives alone, against the solemn protest of the 
A faction in the Senate, less 


and disorderly, left the body, and united with 
certain members, less than a quorum, of the 


They were the faction. The Senate as an organ- 
ized body, a quorum being present, resolved that 
they would have nothing to do with any such 
That body passed a solemn 


twenty-seven to twenty, repudiating the whole 
concern. They did it in advance, before the day 
It was 
pretended that there was to be an adjourned 


the two Houses had never agreed to meet to- 


hearing of the outrage intended to be perpetra- 
ted, passed a resolution declaring that they 
would have nothing to do with any such irregu- 
This was done in 
@ full Senate, oniy three members being absent. 
Not only was a quorum there, but nearly the 
whole body was there, participating in the pas- 


Then, sir, when it was found impossible to sus- 
tain the claims of the Senators from Indiana upon 
constitutional principles, when they came here, 
elected not by the Legislature of Indiana, which 
is made up of two bodies, but by one of those 
bodies and a fraction from the other, the extraor- 
dinary means were resorted to to keep them here, 
_by asserting that the Senate of Indianashould not 
be heard ; that it was not one of the departments 
of the Government of Indiana. It was just as 
good a department as that which sent the Sena- 
tors here ; it was one of the component parts of 
the Legislature. Itis true, it was not the whole 
Legislature ; but it was a co-ordinate branch of 
it; and because it insisted upon its right of an 
election of United States Senators, by the con- 
current action of each branch, in its organized 
capacity, and refused to go into a joint conven- 
tion for that purpose, a majority of its members 
were denounced on this floor as scoundrels. Sir, 
what would be a fitting term to apply to the mi- 
nority of the Senate, who, in a revolutionary and 
unconstitutional manner, undertook to perfect an 


election, when such terms are applied to the ma- 
jority? 

1 know there is a pretence that the members in 
Indiana assembled legally ; and what is it? Tbe 
pretence is, that the Constitntion of the State of 
Indiana requires the Speaker to open and publish 
the votes for Governor, in the presence of both 
Houses of the General Assembly. That was done 
early in January. The returns for Governor of 
Indiana were sent to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, who, early in January, opened 
them, and declared the result; and his having 
done so affords a satisfactory reason to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for a joint meeting of less than a 
quorum of either House, and less than half the 
members of the Senate, some time in February, 
in defiance of a resolution of the Senate, to make 
United States Senators. 

But, says the Senator from Ohio, each House 
of Congress, by the Constitution, is made the 
judge of the qualifications, elections, and returns, 
of its members, and the Senate have decided this 
question. Why, sir, what sort of power is it that 
is conferred on the Senate to decide as to the elec- 
tions, qualifications, and returns, of its members? 
Is it a plenary authority? Can it make such de- 
cision as it pleases? Can it decide that, asa 
qualification, a man must be fifty years of age, 
when the Constitution of the United States re- 
quires him to be but thirty? Not at all. Can it 
decide that an election has been held when none 
has been held? Can the Senate of the United 
States make an election of members? It can 
simply decide upon the regularity or irregularity, 
and ascertain the facts, to see whether a person 
comes up to the qualification prescribed. The 
Senate can inquire if a gentleman sent here is 
thirty years of age; but it cannot elect him a 
Senator if he is but twenty-nine. Suchan act 
would be utterly void. Where there has been 
no election, the Senate has no jurisdiction. 
There has never been an election of Senators in 
Indiana, for the present terms, until the present 
Legislature made it, a few weeks since. The 
body authorized to elect Senators had never un- 
dertaken to elect till then. There was nothing 
to found a decision upon; there was no jurisdic- 
tion in the Senate to decide, at the time it gave 
seats to the sitting Senators. A court might as 
well undertake to decide a case of which it had 
no jurisdiction, either of the subject-matter or of 
the parties, as for the Senate to make a decision 
at its last session, that should be binding upon 
the State of Indiana, and upon the gentlemen who 
present their claims here at this time. 

But the Senator trom Ohio, finding the decis- 
ion of the House of Representatives in his way, 
in the case of Claiborne and Gholson, from Mis- 
sissippi, seeks to remove that out of the way, be- 
cause the constituencies of members of the House 
of Representatives are different from the constitu- 
encies of Senators. Does that alter the principle 
at all? He goes on to say that the members of 
the House of Representatives are elected by a 
popular vote, and it is sometimes difficult to as- 
certain how the popular vote is. Has that any- 
thing to do with the question of res adjudicata on 
which he is relying to shield himself in this case, 
and to protect a decision made by the Senate at 
its last session? Well, sir, the House of Repre- 
sentatives did not put their decision on any such 
point as that. He tells us that the House did not 
reverse its former decision. I tell you it did re- 
verse its decision; and, for the satisfaction of that 
Senator, I will refer him to the document which 
shows that fact. In the sixth volume of the Con- 
gressional Globe, at page 150, I find in the pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-fifth Congress’: 

“Mr. Bett now modified his amendment, as follows: 
‘Strike out all after the word ‘ Resolved,’ and insert: 
‘That the resolution of this House, of the 3d of October last, 
declaring that Samuel J. Gholson and John F. H. Claiborne 
were duly elected members of the Twenty-fifth Congress, be 
rescinded, and that Messrs. Gholson and Claiborne are not 
duly elected members of the Twenty-fifth Congress.’ ”’ 
That resolution was adopted, by a vote of 119 
yeas to 112 nays, as an amendment to the then 
pending resolution, which was, that Messrs. Pren- 
tiss and Word were not entitled to seats. This 
was adopted as an amendment, and subsequently 
was concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives by a decided vote. The case from Missis- 
sippi, so far as relates to the binding force of a 
former decision, cannot be distinguished from the 
present one. That the Senate may have a dis- 
| tinct statement of what the case in Mississippi 
was, I will read from the argument of Mr. Bron- 
son, of New York, upon that subject, where he 
states, in very few words, precisely what the case 
was; and he advances the same doctrine which 
the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Del- 
aware now insist upon, though he was not quite 
so confident as the Senator from Delaware is. 
He was willing to hear and to discuss the ques- 
tion. Here is what he said: 

** A more solemn judicial decision was never made by this 
House.”’ 

That is, then, the decision made at a previous 
session, declaring Gholson and Claiborne duly 
elected members of the Twenty-fifth Congress 
He then goes on with the case: 

“At the very commencement of the extra session, even 
before the members were sworn, an objection was made to 
the right of the sitting members to seats in this Mouse. At 
the earliest practicable moment the matter was referred to 
the Committee of Elections, who were directed to inquire and 
report as to their credentials, and ‘ whether they ave members 
of the Twenty-fifth Congress, or not.’ 

‘The committee examined into the matter, and reported, 
on the 18th September, that they were duly elected mem- 
bers of the Twenty-fifth Congress, and, as such, were enti- 
tled to their seats. This resolution was fully debated for 
many days, on both sides of the question; and after mature 
deliberation and full discussion, the House adopted the reso- 
lution, on the 3d October, by a yote of 118 to 101. 

‘This resolution declares the fact that Messrs. Claiborne 
and Gholson are duly elected members of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress; and its adoption is a judicial decision of this House, 
which is the highest and only tribunal for the settlement of 
such matters.’ 

I wish to put that to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. Judge Bronson, although he argued and 
insisted upon the former decision as a settled 
one, says: 

“If I doubted the propriety or correctness of that decision, 
I shall feel very unwilling to shield it now under the plea of 
‘ ves adjudicata.’ ” 

I ask the Senator from Delaware if he does not 
doubt the correctness and the propriety of the 
former decision of this body, in awarding seats to 
the sitting Senators? I ask him if he does not 
deem it unconstitutional, and is he willing to 
shield himself under the plea of res adjudicata to 
uphold an unconstitutional decision of this body? 
I inquire whether, in his opinion, the former de- 
cision was constitutional or unconstitutional ? 
The “solemn decision,” as Judge Bronson called 
it, in the Mississippi case, was afterwards re- 
versed in the House of Representatives, by a 
resolution declaring in so many words that it 
should be rescinded ; that Gholson and Claiborne 
were not elected members of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress ; and in looking over the yeas and nays 
upon that vote, I find here in the Senate several 
gentlemen who were then members of the House 
of Representatives, and who voted to rescind 
that resolution. Both the Senators from Virginia 
then occupied seats in the other end of the Capi- 
>| tol, and both voted to rescind that solemn de- 
cision. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Pearce] 
also was a member of the House, and voted tu 
rescind that solemn decision. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bett] was a member of the 
House, and voted to rescind that decision. 

These gentlemen not only thought the matter 
open to discussion, but, upon their constitutional 
oaths and duties, solemnly voted to rescind and 
annul a former decision, and to turn Claiborne 
and Gholson out of Congress, after they had been 
admitted by a solemn decision of the House, on 
investigation and examination. I appeal to them; 
I ask the Senators from Virginia and from Mary- 
fand and from Tennessee, will you now refuse to 
hear this case? Will you refuse to have it ex- 
>| amined, when you gave a decision of this kind in 
a former case, acting, as you now are, under the 
obligation of an oath, and, as the Senator from 
* | Ohio insists, in a judicial capacity? 

So, sir, this is no new question; but the cases 
of Gholson and Claiborne, and of the sitting 
Senators from Indiana, are precisely analogous. 
No man can draw a distinction, so far as the 
f question of ves adjudicata is concerned, except the 
Senator from Ohio, He makes the distinction ; 
and it is this: that the same men do not elect 
Representatives that elect Senators ; and, there- 
fore, a resolution declaring a Senator entitled to 
| a seat is a finality, irreversible forever; but not 
so a resolution in regard to a Representative. 
>| In other words, that, whether a decision is a 
finality or not, depends upon the character of 
the constituents of the person about whom it 
was made. A wonderful distinction! 

But, sir, the decision of last session cannot be 
conclusive on the claims of Messrs. Lane and 
McCarty, for the reasons which I gave the other 
day ; and it will be but a repetition to go over 
them again. The resolution declaring the sit- 
ting Senators entitled to seats was not based 
upon any avowed principle. No reasons were 
given for it, as I said. It was a bare resolution; 
and the only way we have to ascertain upon 
what principles Senators decided is to look at 
the discussion; and when we look at that, we 
find that the Senators from Georgia and Louisi- 
ana made it a point in the argument, that there 
were no contestants; that the State of Indiana 
had not, through any of her departments, taken 
exception to the then claimants for seats. Now, 

that is changed. Now, Indiana, through her 
legislative department, the proper department, 
does take exception to their occupying seats ; 
and she says in her memorial that they are not 
her representatives, but that Messrs. Lane and 
McCarty are her true and lawful representatives. 
If that was the controlling motive of Senators, 
the case is different, at once. They would not 
hear the men who objected before; and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, in the height of hig elo- 
quence, declared that he would not listen to 





the sovereign State of Indiana, through her leg- 
islative department, calls upon him to do so? 
Will he not hear her? Is she to be denounced 
as traitorous, and her members as scoundrels? 
I think that will hardly be done. That was the 
ground taken a year ago in this body: that the 
State of Indiana was not then here, contesting 
the seats. The case is now different. Indiana 
is now here, through her proper department, and 
that changes the parties, according to the argu- 
ment of the Senators from Georgia and Louisi- 
ana. 

But, sir, other persons are now here. The 
gentlemen who have laid their credentials upon 
your table, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and have been reported 
back, were not Senators elect of the State of In- 
diana at the time when the question was taken 
upon the rights of the sitting Senators to their 
seats. They had not then been elected. They 
had no right then to claim seats. Their rights 
have arisen since, and could not have been pass- 
ed upon, and could not be precluded by any de- 
cision made before then, or before the case arose 
which is now submitted for the consideration of 
the Senate. 

I should not have taken up so much time, if 
the contestants had been allowed to present their 
own case. I am sorry that I have been com- 
pelled to discuss the question at all. I was for 
allowing the legally-constituted representatives 
of Indiana the right to come here and present 
their case; but the Senate refused that; and 
then, as the next best thing, I have endeavored 
to present it in my feeble way, without the as- 
sistance which we should have had if those gen- 
tlemen were here to argue their case. I am as- 
tonished that they are denied that privilege. In 
the House of Representatives, in the case to 
which I have alluded, Messrs. Prentiss and Word 
were admitted upon the floor of the House of 
Representatives, and argued their right to seats ; 
and they had been elected after the.decision in 
favor of Gholson and Claiborne, just as Lane 
and McCarty have been elected after the decis- 
ion in favor of the sitting Senators. The cases 
are precisely analogous. 

In this body, when a contest arose some few 
years ago between a sitting member and a claim- 
ant, the claimant was admitted upon the floor of 
the Senate, and allowed to argue his case, 
although the committee unanimously, I believe, 
reported against his right, and the vote of the 
Senate was unanimous against him. Such was 
the courtesy of Senators—although there was 
no difference of opinion in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, although they thought there was no 
question as to the right of the sitting Senator; 
and it was so clear that I believe there was en- 
tire unanimity in the body—still they heard the 
claimant. Hete is a case where the committee 
is divided ; where different opinions are known 
to prevail on different sides of the Senate; and 
yet, the claimants are to be turned away, and 
the State of Indiana insulted, by telling her that 
she has undertaken to revize the decision of the 
Senate. Sir, she has revised no decision of the 
Senate. She has but exercised her constitutional 
right to elect Senators, who are now here de- 
manding seats to which, in my opinion, they 
have a clear and indisputable right. 

Mr.SEWARD. Mr. President, when this ques- 
tion has been heretofore before the Senate, it was 
one in which I felt a considerable degree of in- 
terest. The subject involved the question whether 
the two incumbents of the seats from Indiana 
had been duly elected, and were justly members 
of this body—a question which, as I have had 
occasion before to say, is a question affecting the 
rights of the State of Indiana, a sovereign State 
of the Union—a question affecting the proper, 
legal, constitutional organization of the Senate 
of the United States. But still I was willing to 
let it pass without elaborate discussion or earnest 
remonstrance on my part, because it seemed to 





me, at the moment, to involve no more than I 
have thus described. I have not at all doubted | 
that during the existence of the Government | 
there has been more than one time in which | 
more than one State of the Union has been rep- | 
resented in the Senate by persons who were not | 
duly, legally, constitutionally elected. But, sir, 
in the course of this debate, the subject has as- | 
sumed new and varied transformations. It is) 
accompanied now by so many strange and ex- 
travagant propositions—propositions so danger- 
ous to the constitution of this body, and to the | 
rights of the States which are its constituents— 

that I cannot suffer the occasion to pass away 

without making, with what brevity I can prac- 

tice, some observations in addition to those I 

have already submitted. 

I am told by the honorable Senator from Dela- 

ware [Mr. Bayarp] that I have introduced many 

unconstitutional heresies inte this: body. Sir, 

time will soon determine whether what are called 

heresies to-day are not-the sound constitutional 

principles ef fifty years ago, and whether they 

will not be found fifty years hence to be true 

constitutional principles, and therefore enduring 

and everlasting, I submit my record to the pub- 

‘lic, with as deep a solicitude that I may stand 

right before my country and before posterity, as 

any other member of this body, or any person 

connected with this Government, can entertain. 

I impeach none of my cotemporaries. I abide 

their censures, not without self-distrust, but with 

composure. But I must be permitted to say, that 

in all my life I have never heard heresies so anti- 

republican, heresies so unconstitutional, heresies 

so dangerous, as those which this debate has 

called into being. Why, sir, we have sat here 

hour after hour, and have heard learned gen- 

tlemen of the law discyss the question of the 

effect of a resolution of the Senate by analogies 

derived from the practice and proceedings of 
courts of the common law. We have had analo- 

gies between the proceedings of the Senate and 

the process of mandamus in the State courts, to- 

gether with parallels between our own resolu- 

tions and judgments, final and interlocutory, in 

the tribunals of other countries. We have heard 

the decisions of the Senate, made in the form of 
resolutions, pronounced by worthy lawyers to be 
in effect identical with judgments in rem, bor- 

rowed from the civil law. Because a judgment 
of mandamus, or some other final judgment, en- 

tered upon a record, instead of an interlocutory 
order, is, without some provision made for its 
review, held final in the courts, it is alleged, 

most illogically, that the resolutions of this body 
are final and irreversible. » 


Sir, when you have declared that the Senate 
has ever made a decision which was finalsand 
irrevocable, then you have ascertained one de- 
cision of this Senate that was infallible; and the 
body that has power to make one infallible judg- 
ment, has the power to make more. So each 
Senate may anticipate and usurp the functions 
of its successor. The principle,then, for which 
our assent is demanded, is, that the resolutions 
and orders of this Senate upon the subject of 
elections are infallible. Gentlemen tell us we 
must acquiesce, out of respect to the Senate; 
that we must submit, though we think they are 
wrong; we must not question them. They plainly 
tell us that it is disrespectful, it is contemptuous, 
on the part of the State of Indiana, to protest 
against a decision of the Senate as being unjust 
or erroneous ; and we who maifitain the appeal 
of Indiana are guilty not merely of discourtesy, 
but of contumacy. 


No man entertains a more profound respect for 
the Senate of the United States|than Ido. No 
man will be found, I trust, less likely to do any 
act to impair its dignity, ite character, or its just 
constitutional authority. Nevertheless, I deny 
absolutely that the Senate of the United States is 
possessed of such virtues and such wisdom, and 
that it can nevererr. I deny that there is any 
such constitutional principle in this Government 
as that the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, or any other legislative body, cannot err. 
On the other hand, I maintain that it is of the 
very essence of the principles of our whole re- 
publican system, that legislative bedies may err 
through want of knowledge, through want of 
wisdom, through want, even, of virtue ; that they 
may act, and do often act, under the influence of 
passion, prejudice, ambition—ay, and sometimes 
even of corruption. The man who shall tell me 
that. the time has arrived in this country when a 
State of this Union may not come to the Senate 
Chamber of the United States, and arraign the 
body itself, and charge it with infidelity to the 
Constitution, and with infidelity even to truth 
and justice, announces to me that the period has 
come when it is necessary for the people of this 
country to revise the action of the Senate, to re- 
view its conduct with promptness and decision, 
and to teach and instruct it that it is the creature, 
and not the creator; that it is the servant, and 
not the sovereign. 

I am astonished at pretensions so extravagant 
and arrogant as this. I am told that the power 
to judge is given to the Senate for the protection 
of the body. The saying is most true; but the 
protection is sought, not for the dignity of the 
members who sit in its cushioned seats, on its 
carpeted floors, or for the dignity of its chairmen 
of committees, or its judiciary committees, or for 
anything personal in it, or about it ; it is for the 
protection of the States, which are the constitu- 
ents of the Senate, and of the liberties of the 
American people. Tell me not that your de- 
cisions are infallible; and that no power sball 
approach you, even to complain! I tell you, sir, 
that the voice of complaint, when stifled, in this 
or any other country, is the power that makes 
revolutions. You may strike in a despotim with 
safety, provided that you hear; but not even in 
a despotism is there a power that can safely strike 
the meanest subject, unless it listens first to re- 
monstrance, and complaint, and even supplica- 





such men. Will he not listen, I ask him, when 


To all these fine-spun theories about the dig- 
nity of the Senate, and the infallibility and 
finulity of its decisions in the cases of contested 
elections, I have one short but conclusive answer. 
They all proceed on the ground that the Senate, 
in making such decisions, pronounces what is 
technically a judgment, and so exercises judicial 
powers. There can be no “judgment” pro- 
nouneed anywhere that is not pronounced in the 
exercise of a judicial authority; and the power 
that pronounces a judgment is necessarily a ju- 
dicial power. Now, sir, the Constitution of the 
United States defines the powers of the Senate of 
the United States; and it declares that— 

‘* All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives.”’ 

There is no other grant of legislative power to 
the Senate, and no power whatever but in the 
short, simple sentence which I have read, which 
is given to the Senate of the United States, if we 
exclude the power to try impeachments, conferred 
in another article. The Constitution makes this 
purely a legislative body; the Constitution ex- 
pressly excludes it from the exercise of all ju- 
dicial power whatever; for it declares, in the 
first section of the third article, that— 

“<The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish.” 

This, then, is merely a legislative body. It 
acts not as a court, it acts not judicially ; but 
always as a Legislature, and in the form of leg- 
islation. The argument that the resolution in 
the Indiana case is a judgment which must be 
submitted to and acquiesced in, even though it 
be wrong, is without the least foundation what- 
ever in the Constitution. Mr. President, if we, if 
the Senate is infallible in this act, then in this 
case it exercises a power different in its nature, 
and different in its effect, from the authority 
which it exercises in passing laws. The Con- 
gress of the United States can pass no law to- 
day that cannot be repealed and rescinded to- 
morrow ; and yet this principle which is claimed 
here, would be to invest the Senate alone with a 
power transcending that of the whole Congress 
of the United States. It is no sufficient argu- 
ment against this view of the case, that it may 
work inconveniences in its exercise. There is 
but little ground for the argument of probable 
inconvenience presented in this case; for, after 
a period of seventy years, we are able to bear 
witness that, in all cases of fair hearing and 
resolution of contested claims in the Senate of 
the United States, there has been a uniform ac- 
quiescence ; and that there has never been any 
considerable disturbance of the peace, the equa- 
nimity, the harmony, the order, of the Senate of 
the United States, by the agitation of contests 
about the seats of its members. This is either 
an extrordinary case, or else the passion of the 
hour has become wild and ungovernable; and if 
it be so, it will soon subside, and the anomaly 
will cease. It is not for me to undertake to say, 
now, how the matter stands in this respect. 

Mr. President, I have declared that the Senate 
of the United States may err, and must err. In 
saying this, 1 say only what Charles James Fox 
said of the House of Commons, when, in a simi- 
lar case, he protested against a judgment to ex- 
clude himself as an elected member of that body. 
He told the House of Commons of Great Britain, 
in which he was so long one of the greatest and 
most distinguished actors, that, like all other 
representative bodies, it was liable to err, through 
prejudice, through passion, through ignorance, 
through improper executive influences, and even 
through corruption. I do not say that this Sen- 
ate, in the decision which has been rendered, 
has submitted to any such influences. I am 
claiming only the vindication of the principle for 
which I contend, namely: that its decisions are 
always open to review, and that the Senate 
never pronounces a final judgment upon any- 
thing. Sir, there was, in the year 1834, a Senate 


| that was as strong in the majesty of intellect, as 


honest in the consciousness of virtue, as the 
present Senate of the United States. That Sen- 
ate, ou the 28th of March, 1834, adopted a reso- 
lution as solemn, and after a tenfold more learn- 
ed and profound and elaborate debate than we 


| have had here on the present occasion, in these 


words : 

‘+ Resolved, That the President, in the late executive pro- 
ceeding in relation to the public revenue, has assumed upon 
himself authority and power not conferred by the Constitu- 
tion and laws, but in derogation to both.” 

In the Journal of the Senate, on a day three 
years later, I find black lines drawn around that 
resolution with great care, and this entry made 
on the face of the original record : 

‘“‘Expunged by order of the Senate, this 16th day of July, 
in the year of our Lord 1837.”? 

Now, Mr. Presideut, I bring my remarks to a 
close, by saying that I suppose and expect that 
I shall be borne down here, on this occasion ; 
but I give notice, when this decision shall have 
passed, I shall follow the example of the prece- 
dent which was set in the interesting and cele- 
brated case I have cited. I shall ask the Senate 
to allow me to submit to its consideration a res- 
olution in these words: 

‘* Resolved, That the resolution adopted by the Senate on 
the 12th of June, 1858, which resolution is in these words, to 
wit: ‘ Resolved, That GRAuaM N. Fircu and Jesse D. Bric, 
Senators returned and admitted from the State of Indiana, 
are entitled to the seats which they now hold in the Senate 
as such Senators aforesaid; the former until the 4th of 
March, 1861, and the latter until the fourth of March, 1863, 
according to the tenor of their respective credentials,’ be 
expunged from the Journal ; and for that purpose the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, at such time as the Senate may appoint, 
shall bring the manuscript Journal of the session of 1857-"58 
into the Senate, and, in the presence of the Senate, draw 
biack lines round the said resolution, and write across 
the face thereof, in strong letters, the following words: Ex- 
punged, by order of the Senate, this day of ——, in the 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and - 

J shall be in this Senate Chamber, if God 
spares my life, two years more; and at every 
session hereafter that I am here, I shall call for 
the passage of this resolution. When my time 
shall have come to leave the Chamber, as I trust 
to leave it with the good will and personal kind- 
ness of all my associates here, I doubt not I shall 
leave behind me some member who will insist 
on calling for the consideration of the same res- 
olution, until a period not distant shall arrive, 
when the resolution in the Indiana case, which 
is now pronounced an infallible, final resolution, 
and for questioning which a sovereign State of 
this Union is denounced and adjudged to be in 
contempt, shail be reconsidered, and not merely 
rescinded, but expunged. 

Mr. HALE. The honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri has made an appeal, and he asks us on 
this side of the Chamber, if he has not satisfied 
us of the entire difference between the case put 
by the honorable Senator from New York, in re- 
lation to the old General, and this case? I think 
he has ; but I could give him a precedent older 
than that. There is a precedent that illustrates 
this difference, and it is in one of the oldest 
books that I ever read—Webster’s Spelling Book. 
It is a case exactly in point, and illustrates the 
difference ; and it was this. There was a farmer 
who once went to a lawyer for advice. He told 
him he wanted his advice upon a case something 
like this; “My bull has gored your ox.” “ Then,” 
replied the lawyer, “ you must pay me for it.”’ 
“ But,” rejoined the farmer, “TI recollect that it 
was the other way, It was your bull that gored 
my ox.” ‘“ That,” said the lawyer, “ is a differ- 
ent case altogether.” ([Laughter.] The farmer 
said, “ The case I first put, you decided without 
an ‘if,’ but when the damages are to come out 
of your pocket, you immediately interpose an 
‘if.” The difference is, whose ox was gored? 
Now, in this case, when that expunging resolu- 
tion was adopted, it was the Whig ox that got 
gored, 

Mr. GREEN. On which side was the gentle- 
man then? Was he the gorer, or the goree? 

Mr. HALE. That was in 1834, was it not, sir? 
I was a Democrat, then, without respect to com- 
plexion. [Laughter.] The test of trying men 
by complexions had not been brought into the 
Democratic party then. A man was at liberty to 
believe, in the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that all men were endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights ; and that 
had not been construed to read “all white men,” 
up to that time. I think it was understood in 
the States of North Carolina and Tennessee, that 
“all men” meant all men, at that time. That 
was the way I learned my Democracy. I remem- 
ber, upon that subject, hearing an honorable 
member from the State of Tennessee, and I hope 
I have the ear of Tennessee now—one of the most 
distinguished men that ever did come from that 
State—I mean until the present members came— 
I do not want to say anything disparaging to 
them. [Laughter.] I refer to Cave Johnson. I 

heard Cave Johnson say, on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, that the first time he was ever 
elected to Congress, he was elected by the votes 
of free people of color, in the State of Tennessee. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Missouri, as I 
said, has put this case, and asked us if we did 
not see the difference. I see it, and I think I 
have explained it, and answered the question 
which the honorable Senator put, candidly. 
Having answered that, I want to say what I 
would not have said if this discussion had not 
extended so long, that I look upon this as the 
Senator from Illinois looked upon it, as one of 
the gravest questions that can be presented to 
the Senate, or to the American people. I look 
upon this as a precedent by which the Senate 
bave taken the first step in constituting them- 
selves a body by which their own power is to be 
perpetuated, independently of the will of the 
Legislatures of the several States; and that is in 
substituting the bare will, the arbitrary will, of 
a party majority, to bring men upon this floor, 
not, in my humble judgment, entitled by the 
provisions of the Constitution to bave seats here; 
and, under the sanction of that precedent, forti- 











tion. 


fying them in power. 


The honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Puau, 
to whoin | always listen with pleasure. and, 
hope, with profit, gets rid of this case very easily, 
by assuming it is nocaseatall. Well, sir, when 
he declared that it was no case, if he had added, 
“in my opinion,” I would not have contradicted 
it; I would have admitted that he was entirely 
and totally correct ; but when he leaves off that 
qualification, and undertakes to pronounce from 
his place, ex cathedra, that this is no case at all, 
he simply does what less able men than he some- 
times resort to; and that is, as it is called by lo- 
gicians, begs the whole question. If this subject 
can be decided by positive asseverations, by de- 
claring that the case the contestants present is 
no case at all, it is very easy to decide any ques- 
tion that might be presented. 

But, sir, let me make an asseveration, and I 
will put on the qualification; I will say, “in my 
opinion.” I say, in my opinion, the sitting mem- 
bers here have no right at all on this floor, under 
the Constitution of the United States. Some of 
the honorable Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber, and I believe the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, assumed that it was right to ex- 
punge that reselution, because the Senate had 
no right to pass it; that they had no jurisdiction 
upon the subject; that it was a mere assumption 
of theirs, and no power was granted by the Con- 
stitution to the Senate to pass it. I say, by the 
very same reason, the Senate had no power to 
pass the resolution by which they gave the sit- 
ting members their seats on this floor. Why? 
Because, to give jurisdiction to the Senate to 
judge of the qualification of members, there must 
be an election by the Legislatures of the States. 
Those are the words of the Constitution ; and if 
anybody comes here with credentials that do not 
upon their face purport to be from the Legisla- 
tures of the States, it is a case upon which the 
Senate has no jurisdiction at all. Granting to 
the Senator from Missouri all that he claims, in 
the remarks that he made, it is just as much of 
a usurpation on the part of the Senate to under- 
take to judge their qualifications, when they did 
not come within the words of the Constitution, 
as it was for the Senate to pass that resolution 
condemnatory of General Jackson for removing 
the deposits. 

The honorable Senator from Missouri com- 
plains that an attempt is made to make speeches 
upon this subject that are to go out and influ- 
ence the public mind. Sir, I hope that it may 
have that effect. I confess that so far as I have 
any agency in it, that is the object and the end 
and the purpose that I desire. I believe that the 
rights of the State have been trodden down by 
the Senate, and I hope in God that the people 
of this country will arouse, that they will make 
themselves heard, and that they will make this 
omnipotent and this infallible tribunal, this 
American Senate, learn that there is a more 
omnipotent and a more infallible power even 
than this high body, and that is expressed by 
those much-abused words, popular will, popular 
sovereignty. I do hope, and I do believe, that 
the surges of an awakened public sentiment will 
beat against this Senate door, and that they will 
be heard. The day is not far distant when that 
resolution will be rescinded and repealed. The 
Senate cannot stand there. It is idle to think it. 
It is written in too plain letters upon the face of 
the Constitution for it to be blinked or winked 
out of sight. In a fancied moment of omnipo- 
tence, the Senate may have decided it; in an 
hour of fancied infallibility they may refuse to 
review it; but I tell you, sir, there is a power 
over all; there is a power before which omnipo- 
tence and infallibility, so long as they walk in 
mortal shape, must bend and bow in this coun- 
try. If you silence us and vote us down, as I 
have no doubt you will, the only appeal that a 
violated Constitution can make, is to the com- 
mon arbiter of the fate of us all—public opinion. 
To that tribunal this question must go; before 
that tribunal neither the plea of your omnipo- 
tence nor your infallibility will avail; but before 
that enlightened and that intelligent tribunal 
this question must be examined, and there will 
be a judgment pronounced to which even the 
Senator from Ohio must bow, if not with cor- 
diality, with submission. 





CHRISTIAN ANTILSLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Jewett City, Coxn., March 19, 1859. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Enclosed is the platform of the Christian 
Anti-Slavery Society of the United States, con- 
stituted at Worcester, on the 2d instant, and a 
notice, also, of the first public meeting in aid 
of that Society, under the auspices of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee. It was hoped that the 
religious press generally, seeing the impor- 
tance and respectability of the movement, 
would publish the platform for the information 
of the churches. But this, I believe, has not 
yet been done by the religious papers, in a sin- 
gle instance. Political papers have, in some 
instances, inserted it. I trust it may please you, 
as an Anti-Slavery journal, to give it to your 
readers. The debates of the Convention will 
in due time be published, and it will be seen 
how each principle was duly argued, and the 
inhumanity and sinfulness of slaveholding 
adopted under full conviction, and in view of 
the alienation which would be caused by it of 
many Ministers from the movement, by reason 
of its stigma of Radicalism. An anniversary 
meeting will be held in Boston in May, and 
local auxiliary societies will be formed mean- 
while. Its officers are as follows : 

President, Rev. J.C. Webster, of Hopinton ; 
Vice President, Rev. W. H. Beecher, of North 
Brookfield ; Secretary, Rev. Henry T. Cheever, 
of Jewett city, Conn.; Treasurer, Deacon I. 
Washburn, of Worcester. Executive Commit- 
tee—Hon. Elmer Bingham, of Westboro’; Rev. 
Samuel Hunt, of Franklin; Deacon I. Wash- 
burn, Charles Ballard, Esq., and Rev. Chester 
Field, of Worcester. The Executive Commit- 
tee were instructed to confer with the American 
Tract Society, at Boston, relative to the publi- 
cation of tracts enunciating the views of the 
Association. 


A Convention of members of evangelical 
churches, from various sections of the country, 
was held at Worcester a few days since, to take 
action in reference to Slavery. The number 
present and the character of the men engaged 
in the movement indicate its importance, ‘The 
issue between Slavery and Freedom is with 
them, not a political, but a moral question, and 
their design is to force the Christian church to 
a decisive stand upon it. The following pre- 
amble and declaration of principles were adpot- 
ed: 
PREAMBLE 
Under profound convictions of the inherent 
sinfulness of slaveholding, and the great system 
of American Slavery that has grown out of 
slaveholding—deeply mortified and grieved by 
its continued toleration and defence in the 
church—fearful of the impending judgment of 
the Almighty upon our beloved country on ac- 
count of it—and believing it is in the power of 
the people of God, under Divine guidance, to 
accomplish its overthrow—we, a company of 
ministers and Christians, of one mind and 
heart, as in duty bound, by our common allegi- 
ance to the Lord Jesus Christ, do solemnly 
pledge ourselves to one another and before God, 
to REMEMBER THOSE THAT ARE IN BONDS AS 
BOUND WITH THEM, and to do all that we can 
for the utter destruction of that atrecious sys- 
tem of chattel slavery which is maintained in the 
United States ; and, as a means to that end, we 
hereby form ourselves into a society, to be call- 
ed the Church Anti-Slavery Society of the 
United States, to be governed by the following 
Constitution, and to maintain the declaration 
of principles ; 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLS. 

1. The rights of man as man, sacred and in- 
alienable, without distinction of blood or races. 

2. Property in man impossible, as being 
without grant from the Creator, and equally 
contrary to natural justice and to revealed re- 
igion. 

°3. The system of American Slavery and the 
practice of slaveholding essentially sinful and 
anti-Christian, and to be dealt with, therefore, 
as such, by Christian churches and ministers. 

4, The utter inadequacy and impossibility of 
any remedy or relief from Slavery, but one that 
insists upon its inherent wrongfuluess, its 
total intrinsic baseness, and denies absolutely 
the wild and guilty fantasy that man can have 
property in man. 

5. The duty of one family or section of the 
Christian church to rebuke and refuse fellow- 
ship to another section of the visible church 
that denies the rights of man and the common 
brotherhood of humanity, by defending Slavery 
and folding to its bosom slave-sellers, slave-buy- 
ers, and slaveholders. 

6. No compromise with Slavery allowable, 
but its total extinction to be demanded at once, 
in the name of God, who has commanded “to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, 
and that ye break every yoke. : 

7. The acknowledgment and adoption by the 
American clergy and the American churches, 
as the great providential and divinely appoint- 
ed duty of this generation—To DESTROY S.a- 
very! 





8. The church and the ministry to form the 


conscience of the nation in respect to Slavery, 
and to make it loyal to the higher law, against 
all unjust judgments of courts, and unrighteous 
legislation of Congress. 

9. The Word of God our charter to Freedom 
and our armory against Slavery, and any as- 
sertion that the Lord God sanctions Slavery 
practical infidelity. : 

10. Ultimate success sure, in the warfare 
with oppression, to a faithful ministry and wit- 
nessing church. ; 














“THE KANSAS PRESS” 

ONTAINS al! the News from Kansas and the GoLp 
_MinEs—one copy, $1.50; five copies, 2600; ten 
copies, $10 0U—the cheapest paper, in Kansas. Send on 
your Clubs, 

S.N. WOOD, Editor and Publisher, 

me a Cottonwood Falls, K. T. 

Editors giving the above three insertions, and calling at- 

tention to it, will receive the psper o1.e year. is 





LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
REPRINT OF 


THE BRITISH REVIEWS 
BLACKWO0O0D'’S MAGAZINE, 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue 10 
i4 publish the following leading British Periodicals 
viz: 
1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 


These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain— Whig, Tory, and Radical— 


but politics forms only one feature of their character. As | 


Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con 
sidered indispensabie to the scholar and the professiona 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur- 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than cen 
be possibly obtained from any other source 
EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers about as soon as the original editions 

TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - $3 
For any two ofthe four Reviews, “ -- & 
For any three ofthe fourReviews “ -- 7 
For all four of the Reviews, “ - = 8 
For Black wood’s Magazine, “ + a 
For Blackwood and one Review, « - = 6 
For Blackwood and two Reviews, “ -- 7 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, “ »s ® 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, - - 10 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 


current in the State where issued will be received at par. 
CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will Le 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 


POSTAGE. 


Tn all the word and towns, these works will 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will te 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews.- 

N.B. Ned pay in Great Britain ofthe five Periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 


OUR REPRINTS versus ECLECTICS, &c. 

As we have for many years been paying more than 
$3,000 annually to the British Publishers for the matter 
furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtually becoming 
copar‘ners with them in the profits of the Reprints, we 
trust the public will consider this in bestowing their pa- 
tronage, and give us the preference over Eclectic and other 
patchwork publications, whether monthly or weekly, 
which now extr..ct so liberally trom our works, and pay 
nothing either to the Foreign Publishers or to us for the 
same. As to cheapness, nobody can complain of paying 
$10 a year for the four leading B.itish Reviews and 
Blackwood’s Magazine; and by taking these works en- 
tire, sabseribers are not obliged to be guided by others in 
the choice of the articles tney may desire to read. More- 
over, taking into consideration the style in which our 
Reprints are puolished, ana their acknowledged fidelity 
to the original editions, and also the advantage ot an 
early issue by means of the advance sheets—our series 
wi) be found as cheap as any of the competing publica- 
lions to which we have alluded. 

Remittances for any of the above publications shoud 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


627 No. 54 Gold street, New York 


THE ATLANTIC MONT 
FOR APRIL, NOW READY. 





HLY 


CONTENTS 
Agrarianism. 
Bulls and Bears 
Prayer for life. 
Odds and Ends from the Old World 
Two S: iffs. 
Pa 'frey’s and Arnold’s Histories 
Drifting. 
Roda di Roma. 
A Letter to a Dyspeptic. 
The Utah Expedition. 
Our Skater Bel.e. 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
The Minister's Wooing. 
Rev ews and Literary Notices : 

‘The works of Francis Bacon; A New History of 
the Conquest of Mexico; Bunsen’s Gott in der 
Geschichte. 

Recent American Publications. 





THE MINISTER’S WOOING. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Tris serial, begun in the December number of the At 
lantic, has been received with universal favor, and bids 
fair to become the greatest work of the gified novelist 
The field is new; for the New Engiand of tie last cen 
tury is far away from the New England of to-day ; and 


pie‘ely the author has entered into the quaint and simple 
life of that almost forgotten period. Iler portraitures of 
character are full of spiriti—equally remarkable in thei: 
firm outlines, and in the minute touches winch none bucth- 
hand of genius can give. THe Ministex’s Wooinc w:.: 
be continued through the year. 

The pages of the Atlantic are stereotyped, and back 
numbers can be supplied. 

TERMS.—Three dollars per annum, or twenty-five 
cents a number. Upon the receipt of the subscription 
price, the publishers wiil mail the work 10 any part of 


with either the first or any subsequent number. 


CLUBS.- For Ten Dollars, the publishers will send five 
copies of the Atlantic for one year, the subscribers to pay 
their own postage. 


Clergymen, Teachers, and Postmasters, will receive 
the work for Two Dollars a year. 


Booksellers and Newsmen will obtain the terms by the 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 


633 13 Winter Street, Boston. 





FOR THE CHILDREN ! 
GRACE GREENWO0D'S LITTLE PILGRIM. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL FOR 
CHILDREN EXTANT! 
“We say emphatically, that the Litile Pilgrim is the 
best periodical for young people now published, at home 
or abroad, in the Englisn language.— The Press. 


HOWITT, called 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 
Also, a beautiful Italian story, called 


Little Angelo and His White Mice, 
By GRACE GREENWOOD herself. A host of other 


¢., by numerous and brilliaut authors; also, Rebusses, 
Puzzles, Charades, &c., will combine to make the new 
volume unusually auractive. NOW IS THE TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE! 

TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance’ 

I Specimen copies, containing club rates, a list of 
Premiume, &c., will be sent free, to all who request them. 
Address, post paid always, 

LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
623 132 South Third street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


— 





THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 
HE “SOUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled frou 
the ptr 4 of eminent Southern men against Slave- 
ry. By Daniel R. Goodioe. First edition 15 cents per 
copy, free of postage. Second edition, enlarged by the 
addition of sixteen pages, and printed on fine paper, 26 
cents. L. CLEPHANE, 
598 Washington City. 


RIGHT KIND OF ATTRACTION. 
TRACT EDITION 
OF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TESTAMENT, 
JUST OUT! ALL COMPLETE ! 
27 Books, making 1176 pages, for 75 cents. 


ESIDES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (50 cent 

a number, or $5 in whole.) Mr. Stockton has just is 
aued a CHEAP TRACT EDITION of the New Testa 
ment, for universal separate distribution and use; con 
taining, itis believed, the Best Copy of the Authorized 
Version in the language, in Paragraph Form ; without 
Head Lines, but with Marginal Renderings. Each of the 
27 Books by itself, with its own Titlepage, Text, and In 
dex, complete ; making in all, 1026 — of Text, with 
150 pages of Index, or 1176 pages in whole. Printed or 
$5 paper, from long-primer type, with leaded, open lines- 
all as plain and readable as canbe. Price 75 cents for 
the 27 Books; or 35 cents for any selection of 500 pages 
Sent by mail, Post Free. 











Books. Pages Prices. | Books. Pages. Price, 
w 130 8cts. | I Timothy, 20 «let. 
ew 6 | Timothy, «=A 
Luke, 141 8“ tus, 10 4° 
ohn, 105 8=07 Philemon, > <¢ 
Acts, 137 8“ Hebrews, 64 4% 
Romans 63 4% James, 20 #1 
1 Corinthians, 60 4“ I Peter, 24 oP 
II Corinthians, 44 3°“ II Peter, 1s 18 
Galatians, 2 2 1 John, 26 3¢ 
hesians, 3 2% II John, ee 
Philippians, 18 1 Il] John, 6 a4 
Colossians, 18 1* Jude, fe 
[Th ansi6é 1% Revelation 74 5“ 
II Thessalonians9 4% - - 
1176 pages for 75 cents. 
Now ready, and for sale at 


T. H. STOCKTON’S 
Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, 
1400 Chestnut street, S. W. corner Bread 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


RETIRED CLERGYMAN having been restored to 
health in a few days, afier many years of great 
nervous suffering, is wi'ling to assist others by sending 
(free) on receiving a stamped envelope bearing tbe ap- 
p! cant’s address, a eopy of the prescription us‘d Direct 





the pages of the story already published show how com- | 


the United States, prepaid. Subscriptions may begin | 


The postage of the Atlantic is 36 cen’s a year, prepaid. | 


hundred, etc., upon application to the publishers. | 


A new volume will begin with the number for January, | 
1859, in which will be commenced a story by MARY | 


‘ood Layee ie Sketches, Poems, Child-sayings, | 


—_—_——_—X__===== 
BOARDING, 
APRS MARY N WILSON wii § 
[ SON will fur 
4Vi Lodging, at No. 3.5 Pennsylvania cette ay 
opposite Browne? Hotel enue, ne a 
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fig’ 
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NOTICE TO TRAVELLERS, ~~ 
New Arrangement, with Greatly 
ange ’ aTeatly Improved Soha 
From Washington Direct to all Parts of wed — 


Southwest, via Potomac Steamers, and Ric! Suh ta 


. ay 9 
Potomac Railroad Line. sand ang 
T= fast daily lines from Washington for the 
and Southwest. Boats leave their berths, foot orem 
street, at 6} A. M. and 7} P. M *OOt OF Sizt 
_ The Great Southern Mai! is conveyed over 3) 
it being 44 miles shorter and 1g miles lees Pe roh-. 
tho. by any other route; * Falltouding 
aking certain connections to Fre ; 
t s redericksh 
mond, and Petersburg, Va, Weldon, and ‘bere, Rie 
.C, Charleston, 8. C., Augusta,Georgia | be MItigton, 
and Mobile, Ala , Direct to New Ocleans and et 
ern Cities and Towns a 


_Also, connect at Richmond with the 
side, Virginia, ‘Tennessee, and Kast Tex 
for the Southwest, to 





Danville, Bristol, 
Chattanooga, Huntsville, 
Lynchbarg, Knoxville, 
Nashville, 


Montgemerv. and New Orlem ttt Sane on 
_ For through lickets and further information of 
inquire at the Southern Ticket Office. No. 372 : 
Vala avenue, one door east of Brows Hote ’ 
| board the boats, foot of Sixth street. Otel, OF 0g 
| 633 GEORGE F MATTINGLY, Ticket Age, 
OUR MUSICAL FRIEND. 
| Twelve Pages of Popular Music fop Ten ( 
“Our Mueicat Frienp ” is filied With the bee ; 
Solos, Duets, Songs, Operatic Arias, anne 
Walizes, and every other species of musicu) ¢ 
| tior for Voice and Piano, by the best Aime “a oe 
| Fopean Composers; printed on fu!l-s 
adapted to every grade of performer 
The same quantity of music, Provared from sho 
lar publishers, would cost more tla. je s 
charge. 
A year's subscription to “Gur hice: i. Frrexp. 
secure new and fashionable musie veth PGs . 
Hundred Dollars, and entirely sutficient for me ~ 
circle. | 
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Can and By, 


Zed music Paper 





PRICE TEN CENTS WIeEKLY 
Yearly, $5; Haif Yearly. $2.50: Quarterly, g) 9: 
The volume commenced on the first of Decem| te Bett 
C. B. SEYMOUR & CO Poscaten 
13 Frankiort street, 
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HOWARD ASSOCIATION 


New York 


4 


PHILADELPHIA, 
A Benevolent Institution established by Spent.) 
Endowment for the Relief of the AS pe 


~ Sick and 
Distressed, afflicted with Virulent and Epi 
demic Diseases. ' 
N times of Epidemics, it is the objec of thie Inatin: 
to establish Hospitals, to provide Nurses, Physica 
Clothing, Food, Medicines, &c., tor the sick and des et 






to take charge of the orphans of deceased parer 














minister in every possible way io the re jet of theo, eg 
ed, and the health of the public at iarce ities 
of the Directors, at such times, to visit pe te ly the 
fected districts, and to provide and execute mea: ‘aia 
lief. Numerous physicians, not actirg i siisnen ad c% 
Association, usually enxro! their names on ys hooks Ar 
jectto be calied vpon to attend its hospitals, free ofenmn, 
In the absence of Fpidemies. the Dir ‘buns a 





thorized the Consulting Surge 0 give re : a on 
ical aid to persous satlering under Chronic Dis aaaean 
virulent character, arising from an abuse of: 
powers. mal-treatment, the effects of dru ke . 
Various Reports and Tracis on the ; 
ment .f Chronie Diseases, by the Cor 
have been published for gratuitous ¢ 
be sent, free of charge, to the aillicied 
Address, for reports or treatment, Dr. George R.Ca 
houn, Consulting Surgeon, Howard Association, No 
South Ninth street, Philadelphia, Penn 4 
By order of the Directors. 
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EZRA D. HEARTWELL, Preside 
GEORGE FAIRCHILD, Steretary ne 


“JONAS WHITCOMB'S REMEDY For 


ASTHMA. 
YREPARED from a German recipe, obtained by t 
Jate Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. [tis well know 
to h-ve alleviated thie disorder in his © se, when 4 
other appliances of medical skill had been aber 





by bim in Gespsir. ln no case of purely Asiimat 
acter has it failed to give imimediat 





relie’, and 





















effected many permanent cures, Within the jas 
years this remedy hes bern used in thousan ‘set esse. 
with as:onishing and uniform success Lt eontsins 
| Poisonous OF injusiows properties watever, an ia 
| may take it with perfert:afe y 
The foliowing certificates, fom gentlemen of the hig 
| est respectability, furnisa conclusive evidence ot tt 
| power of this Remevy 
| 
ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA. 
(Letter from a Lawyer in Newhu yport, Mass } 
Newburyport, February 25, tsi 
Dear Sir: It is now nearly tweive months since] r 
ceived the first bottle of yorr valuable medic ie for ty 
cure of the Asthina. For thirteen years | suffered w 
the Asthma, and auring tha: time tiers were buts 
menths in whieh | did not suffer with a paroxysi t 
Catirely prostrated me for (wo or three das. ad san 
times lovger. I wil! say, that from the time! wok tt 
first dose of your * Remedy” to the present hou , 1 hav 
| not had a bad attack, and now my system isso tree from 
| it that the most active exercise and exposure seidom les 
any other eff-ct than to siightly restrict tne lungs. Your 
medicine foun dispeis that sensation, and J can sately 
ciaim a general release irom the to mentor. Pleave a 
| cept my gratitude fo » blessing, and believe me thatl 
| shall endeavor to i: iroduce the Remedy ever op 
portunity occurs. With great respect, your obedient 
setvanl, JH BRAGDON 
Josaru Burneit, Esa. 
ASTHMA. 
ASTHMA. 
[Letter from a Clerguman.| 
| Waridsbore, Vt, May 12, 1807 
| I take great ple asure in stating the wor Cerul effees¢ 
“Whitcoms’s REMEDY FOR THE ASfiIMA,” on my Wi 
| She has sutizsed for years moe tian my pen ean ce 
scribe, with the spasmodic form of that territ ¢ e 
| Feonsulied namerous physicians or the Lighestcel br 
| to lite or no parpose. As Citen as ten oF iwe 
} ina year, she wes brought io the very gates of ce 
| quiring two or three watchers semeumes, for sever 
| days and nights in secession. At times, for hours i 
| would seem as ifevery breath must be the w 
o liged to open doors and Windows tin 





| 


resoit toevery expedient that affectio: 





| kcepheraijive Atone time she was 

ner physician could net count her pul-e. At leugh | 
heard of * Whitcomb’s Remedy,” it acted like a coat 
it enabled her to sleep quietly in a few minutes, on! 
nearly broke up the disease. T ieep it eonstanty on 
hand--and though it has not cured bier, has dle Wor 
ders in the way of re‘ief. Tam a Methodist clergy imal 
stationed here. I «hall bs happy to answer & 

ries respecting her ease. ard you are at liberty \ - . 
any use of the foregoing fects that wi | ben: fi te ales 
ed Yours, truly, KIMBALL HADLEY 


Mr. Burnett. 

Jonas Whitcom’s Remedy is prepared only ¥y 40- 
| SEPH BURNETT & CO, Cenmrai Street, Boston, For 
sale in 

New Yerk, by Hegeman & Co. 


Semeflelin Bros. & Ce 


| 
| 
| 


a * Barnes & Voark 
Philadelphia, by Ha+sard & | 
. <3 rederick Brown 
Baliimore, by Wm H. row: & Brother 
“i “ 3. ¥. Polk. 
Washington, by Nair: & Palmer 
Norfolk, by Sanior, Walker, & Co 
Richm wud, by Fishe , Winston, & Co 
Shicago, by J. H. xeed & Co 
Cincinnati, by J. D. Paik. 
St. Louis, by Henry Petes & Co 
Lonisville, Ky., & Hughes 
New Orleans. by Syme & Provan 
Augu-ta,G»., by Plam) & L itner 
Savannah, by A.A Solonars & Co - 
And by all Druggists throughoat the United States ale 
Canada 
One dollar per botile. cd 
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AYER’S £ARSAPARILIA, 
| COMPOUND remedy, in which we have heey 
roduce the most eilectual alterative Hale 
| sal. Ole a concentrated exiract of Para Sarsapar'? 
| so combined with other subst aices of sul prealer 
live power as to aff rd an efieetive a are 
diseases Sarsaparilia is reputed to cure. Ai is be 
that euch a remedy 1s waned by those who Su 
Strumous compiauits, and that one which wi to this 
lish their eure must prove of immense seTviee 
| large class of our ufilicwed fellow ciuzens sc eye 
pletely this compound wii! do it has Leen sip’ or ibe 
| periment cn many of the worst cases to be foul 
| following complaints : ' oa 
| " Sesefela pom Sero(ulous Complaiuts Rreptien on 
Eruptive Diseases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, y 
| 
























» Aflet 
| Salt Rheum, Seald Head, Syphilis and ay “x. 
| tions, Mercurial Divea-e, Dropsy, Neural jon. Ets 
Douloureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and fs ote the whole 
sipelas, Rose or St. Anthony's Fire, and inde ote ber 
class of complai:.ts arising from Impurity of i ofhealth 
This compound will be founda great promot 


3 which 
when taken in the spring, to expel the = 
fester in the hiood ut thai season of 
timely expulsion of them, many Tali 
nipped in the bud. Muititudes can, ¥y he ce of 08 
remedy, spare themselves from the CnOtl tv etett 
eruptions and ulcerous sores, trough WHEY © do 
will strive to rid itself of corraptions, 1 Not r aa 
this through the natural channels ot the bouy ¥ 
terative med:cine. Cleanse out the 
ever you fine its impurities burstiug Ul 

imples, eruptions, or sores; Cle 
is obstructed and sluggish inthe verbs) © 
ever it is foul, and your feelings Ww! 
| Even where no particular disorder }s 
better health. and live longer, for ei’ 
Keep the blood healthy, and all is we" 
pabulum of life Cisordered, there cane! 
Sooner or later, something must go W 
machinery of ife is disorderes or overiite’ * 

Sursaparilla has, and deserves much et -e 
accomplishing these ends. But ihe wor” 


ioul humo! 
» year 






coriess att 


re aid of thle 





j when 


vitiated bloo : 
ihe #8 Ll 








} 
; pary 
egregiously deceived by preparations = hes ix claimed 










cause the drug alone has not ail the viru etendi"& 
for it, but more because many preparaliom™s” oy ine 
to be concentrated extract. of It, con'ain DU 
virtue of Sarsaparilia, or anything else led by tat 
During Jate years the public have been ™ vet cf SOS 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of EXITS | iran 
parilla for one duilar. Mostof these have iy a 
upon the sick, for they not only conta’ or whatere! 
Sarsaparilja, but often no curative speed has follow j 


Hence, bitter snd painful disappoint M grisle woe 
the use of the various ex'racts of Farsi 


flood the market, until the name its 


and has become synonymous with linpos'™ ee vatend 
Sull we eail this compound Sarsapariila, 0 th from te 
supply such a remedy as shali rescue os me abink 
load of obioquy which rests upon 31. An whieh are i 
have ground for believing it lias virtu Sas it is intense? 
resistible by the ordinary run of the —— cradicatio® 
to cure. In order to secure their comp ieiciously eked 


from the system, the remedy should be ju 
according to directions ou the boule. 
Prepared by 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


$9 








‘ . cure of evel] 
has won for itself such a renown for a enitite’) 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, va of ite vittoe® 
unnecessary for us to recount tlic evies . as song bee? 
wherever it has been emp'oyee. mae heer not © 
constant use througheui this section, y is kept uP” 
more than assure the people its qu*it) be relied 0 
the best it ever has been, and thatit may 4100 
do for their relief all it has ever been foun 


j Cc. Ayer & Co, Lowe 


yi by Fi ‘ 
Prepared by Dr Dragyiet® and dealer 63 





the REV. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 634 


chusetts. Seld by all 
cine every where. 
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¢ National Era is published 

on the following terms: 
Single copy, one year - - 
Three copies, one year- - 
Five copies, one pd Slike! nis 

n copies, one year - = - 
oa copy, goes y — 

ies, 31X 

Teh ntery agents are entitled 
nts commission on each yearly 


ce’ 


igsion on each semi- y 
cot is the case of Clubs. 
A Club of five subscribers, at $ 


rson making it up to a copy 1 
the Pp of ten, at $15, tos copy 1 
8 en @ Club has been ‘ 
may be made to it, on the same ts 
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JASPER: A ROMA 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 
XVI. 
How they Loved and Liv 
[concLuDED. ] 

When the bridal party returned 
found that Brawny Back and Al 

one. The old sailor had been s 
fit of megrims. His bile had grow 
He had begun to mope, and loiter 
felt lost. This having nothing 
loiter about with his hands in his 
not suit him. He piper for the se 

.. The winds f .to 
co resat oF by tay 
seaward, sniffing after the salt bree 
was his element, and elsewhere h 
poor “fish out of water,” an albatr 
a caged eagle. So he had taken ¢ 
Jasper’s absence to steal away and 
South seas. He told Richard that | 
to await Jasper’s return, as he 1 
have prevented him from going, ¢ 
insisted on giving him command 
This would not have suited him. 
deck was not his sphere. Knives 
table, and no “ watch and watch ” 
cluded in his idea of sea-life. To ex 
he mast go before the mast, take | 
the forecastle, whet his harpoon, ha 
watch and grub with his mess, 
regular “ trick ” at the helm. So h 
away. Though this vexed Jasper 
surprise him. But he was both su 
vexed at the speedy defection of Abd 
bad the Malay deserted his master 
B. have persuaded him? Did he | 
waves, too ? 

But when the two returned agai 
piration of a year, Abdullah’s reaso 
away were made plain enough. 
together ; B. B. minus a leg, but as 
jovial as ever; Abdullah plus a ril 
straightforward, calm, quiet Mala: 
had brought his wife with him. A 
sailor garment, with mild dreamy ey 
active form, stood with him as h 
obeisances to his master. He remov 
hat, let down his long straight hai 
man bowed to Jasper and Ruth. 

“It is my wife, master; I could 1 
out you; but in dreams she came 
told me that she would die if I did 
toher. The boy was dead, and sh 
«me. She served me well, and s 
fetch her. Here she is, and we are | 
Strange passive power that ma 
ondrous tenacity of purpose. W 
form @ resolution was to carry it ou 
eive an attachment, was to hold fi 
ing life. And so he had brought 
old gods, and put them at Ja: 
pietly he did i witho making a: 


e nee nd Toll ' 
out telling of the sailor he had | 
iriking that boy-wife, nor of the ri: 
in getting that wife away from 
nd from her kinsmen, who consider 
reant—quietly, but with sufficient e 
he was devoting himself and her fo: 
service of Jasper ; that his seafaring 
over forever, unless his master sh 
wise command, 

B. B.'s seafaring days were over 
festly. Before the mast was no plac 
with but one “ peg.” A furious s; 
had staved his boat, and crushed hi 
single blow of his-grand weapon. 
— stay at home, and solace h 








ne Dao 


18 ‘dal 
Abdullah, with his wife and their j 
and with Brawny Back for lodger, 
lage towards the southern extremity 
frounds, and here they live happily ¢ 
0 Abdullah is assigned the supe 
of the master’s stables. No one b 
touch Jasper’s saddle horse, the im 
bian stallion, who promises to sire 
progeny as the old Godolphin. A 
ut him ventures, under penalty of 
to attend and lead out Madame | 
white palfrey. This is Abdullah’ 
and riding ‘after the master whi 
‘0 the village, or visits among his 
haheg the underling that dares in 
“wy in this province, They do not d 
or they are terribly afraid of the 
"ported to wear, and to be so r 
use of, 
8B. B. is lord of the lake. He h 
Grilasive charge of that beautiful 
Toy sheet of water, and of the wi 
ow that graces its centre. It is 
me the shores in order, to feed a 
© carp that have been put in if 
ay that the fountain jets clear, to 
o wherry taut and ship-shape, a 
ion to loose the sails of the aint 
~ Payaway,” and act as mastel 
~ Pilot to whatever leasure-pa 
te themselves to his conduct. 
~ — & proper wooden leg m: 
© stumps jovially about where 
meson’ in merry moments, to 
Cake meetic listeners, the “ dreadfu 
“ ry Erie,” where Perry won suc 
Poor old Brawny Back lost “ 
Pree in the sarvice of ar 
mi _ A happy, honored, love: 
) “inging to Jasper fondly, and 
eyed bn I things, to take the mas 
Me oe his arms, nurse him, fin 
lake make toys for him, and row hi 
pan » rhe boy is a nateral 
lan” he says to Ruth, as she 
hn With the three-year-old you 
ee $the names of half the rope 
1 nd you ought just to see hin 
: rate Oar against me. He'll be 
tles aoe of these days, and w 
t ever Nelson did, ma’a 
“an e Ruth is wont to smile ples 
2 Meanwhile, far other, and, 
Ri . og Seng for her pet. 
trim, He « $ the garden in mo 
flower o..7.° * Most despotic sove 
tons Pinar) and no one thinks 
school decisions. A quaint, s 
Up in gardener is he, setting hi 
b and Me Position to all books and I 
oe Classic have many and 
which, 12°, Management of floral 
hich Richard ape A t to co 
» cul te has a weekly corne 
| Wtticles Journal of repute, and p 
b speci Of information and good se 
debted 4 To his efforts the worl 
Por a4 facts concerning dwarf 
‘eine Variety of “miniature n 
*t0 him. -'y Popular, as well as v 
tpi -y drives a brisk 
in , and cuttings. He is 
me. Village, and is ccttenel aes 
i contes, untravelled folks. He hi 
Ot every man who has 
of hig and incontiently broke uf 
‘and biddene™ Jamie’s by sendin 
draw . 8 him never return 
Prove an of Polynesia from 
{Prove he is acquainted with 
; Good pened of the whale fishe 
lexube lato Classic is at presen 
“ant self-felicitation. He 
eing supremely happy 
io shrewd old Digest, af 
Succeeded in drivi 
poker to the wall, an 
alf of Plato’s funds. And 
Work is complete, Exc 















































































